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TING'S COLLEGE, LONDON.—The Situa- 
tion of CURATOR to the MUSEUMS of ANATOMY and 
suf hal HistoRy being pL ge in ANT, didates are re- 


au and ability to the 
» before Four o'clock ray ‘fo ay, Sept. 4, 1847. 

wn on application at The Secretary’s office. 
pela mar be Kno oo CUNNINGHAM, Secretary. 


TNIVERSITY C OLLEGE, LONDON.— 
l ee OM of MEDICINE. — Session 1817-48, — The 
MMENCE ca ni -~ of ny a aa 
rder in which Lectures are delivered during 
LETS in the o ‘ 








les and Pract tice -e of Professor W illiams, M.D. 
and Pi YSIOLOG Y—Professor Sharpey, M.D. 
CHEMISTRY or Graham, 
essor 
IMPLI ANA' ‘OMY — Professor Grant, 
urea lt A MEDICA and THERAPEU TGS. Professor Thom- 


nei PERY —Professor Murphy, M.D. 
DENTAL SURGERY—Lecturer, Mr. Durancé George. 
SURGERY—Professor Cooper, and Mr, Liston, Professor of Cli- 


Sa 
peoricAl. ANATOMY—The Pupils will be directed in their 
audi during sever? hours dally by Mr. Ellis and Mr. Marshall, 
tendence of Mr. Quain and Dr. Sharpey. 
MLTTICAL CHEMISTY Pritesor Fownes, 9 a.m., 4 p.m. 
IMMER TERM. 
The following wF... : w ~ be taught during the summer 
erm :— 


poraNy—Dr. ay 4 

MIDWIFERY— rphy. 

PATHOLOGIC aL  ANATOMY—Dr. Walshe. 
COMPARA TIVE ANATOMY and ZOOLOGY 


Grant. 
FORENSIC MEDICINE—Dr. Thomson. 
PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY—Mr. Fownes. 
Dr. Ballard, as Tutor, will superintend the studies of any Pupils 
the C of the Faculty of Medicine, who may desire 


Hospital Practice ants throughout the year :— 
br. Thomson, Dr. Walshe. 
. Parkes, 


(Elementary 


urgeon— 
Surgeon—Mr, Durance Georg 
BR... -1 CuisicaL Lectures—by br. Williams and Dr. Thom- 
also by Dr. Walshe, Professor of Clinical © . whose 


TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
/ JUNIOR SCHOOL.—Under the Government of the Council 


of the oma " 
ad Master—THOMAS HEWITT KEY, 

The scHool will OPEN on THURSDAY, the ont * Septem- 
ber. The Session is divided into Three Terms — viz. from 23rd of 
September to Christmas, from Christmas to Easter, and from 
Easter to the 4th of August. 

The yearly payment for each Pupil is 151, of which 5, are paid 
in advance in each term. The hours of attendance are from a 

uarter past 9 to three-quarters past 3. The —— of Wednes- 
p ne and Saturday are devoted exclusively to Drawir 

The subjects taught are Reading, Writing, the Enelish, Latin, 
Greek, French, and German Languages, Ancient and English 
History, Geography, both physical and political, Arithmetic and 
Book- -keeping, t ne Elements of Mathematics and of Natural Phi- 
— hy, and Drawing. 

Any Pupil may omit Greek, or Greek and Latin, and devote his 
whole attention to the other branches of education. 

There is a general examination of the Pupils at the end of the 
Session, and the prizes are then given. 

The discipline of the School is maintained without corporal 
punishment. 

A monthly re pect of the conduct of each Pupil is sent to his 
parent or guardian. 

Several of the M: asters receive boarders. 

Further partic: alars iy be obtained at the office of the College. 

CHA ATKIN NSON, Secretary to the Council. 


The College pect in the Classes of the Faculty of Medicine | 
commence on the Ist of October ; those on the Faculty of Arts on | 


the 13th of October.—August 1 S47. 


JO SALARY REQU IRED.—A Lapy of | 
highly respectable connexions wishes to enter a genteel 
Famil residing at, or about to visit the Seaside, as GOVEKN ESS 
or COMPA ANION to the Daughters. She is perfectly competent 
to instruct in English, French, Music, and Goose. with the 
rudiments of Latin and Italian. Scarborough will be preferred. 
Unexceptionable references will be given and required, Address, 
by letter, to E. E.. 30, Arundel-street, Strand, London. 


TIX,HE GOVERNESSES’ INST ITUTION, 8, 
Soho-square, next to the Bazaar.—Mesdames HINTON and 
WAGHORN respectfully invite the attention of the Nobility, 








meal day it is to train the Pupils in the rhe om study of 
at the bedside during the visits, and also by a series of 
} examinations on the physical ph anc 

disease, to classes consisting of a limited number, and meeting 


Soxeican Cuinica Lectures—Mr. Liston, Mr. Quain. 

uses may be obtained at the office of the College. 

Kesipence or StupENTs.—Several of the Professors, ona some of 
the Masters of the Junior School, receive Students to reside with 
them; and in the office of ee College there is kept a register of 
parties unco unconnected with the College who receive boarders into 
their families ; among these are several medical gentlemen. The 
register will affo = information as to terms and ot er — 

ROBERT LISTON, Dean of the Fac’ 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the ‘Council. 


August 1 
‘the Lectures to the Classes of the Faculty of Arts commence on 
the 13th of Octobe! 

_The Junior School opens on the 23rd of September. 


UNIVER: SRSITY CO Cc ILLEGE, LONDON.— 
Y of ARTS and LAWS.—Session 1847-48—The 
SESSION mL COMMENT ‘on WEDNESDAY. Oe ober 13th, 
? deli INTRODUCTO 
ikigaabieoe precise a . 


LASSES. 
—Professor Newman. 
GREEKS —Professor Malde y 
pEBREW —Teacher, the 2. - Marks. 
pian LANGUAGE and TaATERATCRE — Professor Tom 


i” Nei LANGUAGE and LITERATU RE—Professor Merlet. 
FA ay LANGUAGE and LITERATU RE— Professor Pepoli. 
COMPA LANG aU son, a ght. Mr. Wittich. 

RATIVE G MAR— Professor Key, A.M. 
NATHEMA' TICs “Profeses ee De Morga: 
\ATURAL PHILOSOPHY and "ASTRONOMY — Professor 


CHEMI —Professor Graham. 
PRACTICAL CHEMISTY = velenner Pounse. 
ey ENGINEERING— rofessor Harman Lewis, A. 
aRICAL PRINCIPLES of ENGINEERING a 


YRS. 
MAC. INER\ Profesor Wood 
choloat URE Profewor D Donaldson, M.LB.A. 
r Ramsay, F.G. 

PRAWING—Teacher, Mr. Moore. 

pOTA NY— To Lindley, PhD. 
Fossil)—Professor Grant, M.D. 

PuLlosop Hy of MIND and LOGIC — Professor the Rev. J. 


Hoy 
ANcTE NW ana and MODERN HISTORY —Professor Creasy, A.M. 
DENCE Pr tesa 
-—Pro: fessor Hay argreave, B.L. 
MASTERS’ CLASSES — Professors Newman, Malden, 
Re organ, and P. Potter 
at pi § or StupENTS.—Several of the Professors, and some of 
the von ‘eceive Students to reside = them ; and in 
office e College there is kept a ha register of parties uncon- 
ae the College who receive boarders into their families. 
i will afford information as to terms and other 
A Fianerr 
years, will be aw: 
inted 





J Bouse anenie of 45 per annum, tenable for four 
bean ward é Session 1847-48, by Examiners to be 
y the Council, t the best proficient in Classics among 

lege. A ae will be awarded in 
matical and Natural Philosophy, and in 


and ote particulars may be obtained at the 


ANCIS W. NEWMAN, Dean of the Faculty. 
CHAS. C, ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 


Proepetuss 


oan Session of the Faculty of Medicine commences on the Ist of 


The Junior School opens on the 33rd of September. 








Gentry, and Principals o Seects to their REGISTRY of English 
and Foreign GOVERKNESSES. School property transferred, ane 
pupils recommended, in England, France, and Germany. Mes- 
dames H. and W., having resided many years on the Continent, | 
are familiar with the modern languages. Lettets, the only ex- 
pense to principals, must be free, 
Cweoense PHOTOGRAPHIC POR- 
TRAITS, by Mr. BEARD, Patentee, are taken daily at 
34, Parliament-street, Westminster ; 
85, King William-street, City ; and the 
yal Polytechnic Institution, RKegent-street. 
_“Mr. Beard’ 3 portraits are re most brilliant in e effect.”"—Spectautor. 
HOTOGRAPHIST to Her MAJ Esty. and 
His Royal Highness PRINCE ALBERT, by ial 
A pointment.— Mr. KILBU RN’S PHOTOGRAPHIC MI NIA- 
aU S are taken at his Establishment, 234, Regent-street, next 
door = Messrs. Dickens, Smith & Co., and immediately opposite 
to M. Verrey’s. Licensed by the Patentee. anette 
QHAK ESPERE’S BIRTH-PLACE, TOMB, 
\ RELICS, \ DAGUERREOTYPED on the Spot, by Prof. 
HIGHSCHOOL 
The above interesting Views, together with the * Falls of Niagara,’ 
Illustrations of the * Lord’s Prayer,” Portraits of Eminent Persons, 
&c., may be seen gratuitously at the Daguerreotype Institution, 
433, West Strand, near Lowther Arcade.—N.B, Portraits about half 
the usual price. 
| OSEPH LEONARD, Auctioneer, Boston, U.S. 
@? Consignments of New or Old Books for Auction Sales respect- 
fully solicited, and for which prompt returns will be made. 
Se ee ee _JOSEPH LEONARD. 
] RETT and LITTLE'S TELEGRAPH.— 
The Patentees beg to inform all RAILWAY COMPANIES 
that having completed their PATENT ARRANGEMENTS, they 


are now enabled to demonstrate the Principle of their 
ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC CONVERSER, 
which is allowed by all who have seen it to be the most PERFECT 
TELEGRAPH hitherto invented. 
Messrs. BRETT and LITTLE are also prepared to treat for its 
omen on no — liberal and economical terms, The TELE- 
GRAPH may be in actual operation rn Rs bay J 
INSTRU UMENTS. 4 st coils of wire equal to ONE THOUSAND 
Ni ES, by tickets, to be had in reply to an application by post. 
Furnival’ s Inn, London. 


ARMORIAL BEARINGS, 


RMORIAL SHIELDS, HERALDIC DE- 

VICES, and ANTIQUE WRITING of every description, 

for Ceilings, Cornices, Family Monuments, or Furniture, correctly 

executed, by W. PARTRIDGE, Heraldic Artist, 122, Great Port- 

land-street, % avendish-square.—W. Lb ey has had twenty-nine 

years’ experience, and can refer to various churches and mansions 
where he has executed the above works, 


ECORATIONS for the Walls and Ceilings of 
Drawing or Dining Rooms, EGbearten, Halls, and generally 

for the Interior of Houses, PAINTED ON PAPER by a patent 
process, by which they are rendered washable with soap and water, 
in all the various styles of ornament, are to be had at far less 
expense than the same could be painted on the wall, at W. B. 
SIMPSON’S, Decorator, 456, West Strand, n near Trafalgar-square.— 
Alsoa large variety of French as well as English Paper Hangings. 


pe ‘TO CONTINENTAL TOURISTS. % 


A. GODDARD, Foreign and GENERAL 

= e AceExt, 36, Old Jewry. respectfully informs the Nobility, 
lerg: , and Gentry, that he undertakes to .—— and aon through 
ne ustom House, Works of Art, Wines, Baggage. also 
to forward Effects to all parts of the World.—All ae 
with which J . may intrusted, will be executed with the 
utmost atten ‘and om titude, and on terms that will insure 
him future favours.— ist of J. A. G.’s Foreign Correspon- 
dents, and every Exouaan maybe obtained at is Offices. 36, 











ewry. 
Agent ia Paris, Mr, H. Beyxett, 6, Rue de Ja Paix, 


SHAKESPEARE’S HOUSE. 
ME ETING of Noblemen and Gentlemen 
rested in the preservation of Shakespeare's House at 
Stratford, will be held at the Tuatcnep House Tavern, St. 
| James’s-street, on SeCaeeae. eo ae inst., at Three o'clock, 


| when a London Commit will rmed, of which Loxp 


} Moxrern has consented to act as President, ‘and the Ear. or 
Euvesmene as Vice-President. Any communications on the sub- 
ject may be addressed to Mr. Rodd, Agent of the Shakespeare 
|= Society, ' % Great 1 New port-street, Leicester-square. 


LENNY’S GARDEN ALMANACK for 1848 

will be om by Houlston & Stoneman, 63, Paternoster- 

row ; towhom A and C ions for the Editor 
may be forwarded. 


— AND BOOK SOCIETIES, 
—delivered Gratis, = 
A? NEW P LAN" "FOR READING AND 
dl BOOK SOCIETIES THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. 
This Plan provides an unlimited Supply of Standard Works—all 
the New Books—and the right of Members to purchase any work 
| desired, as soon as the first demand has subsided, at one-half the 
] published price. 
Delivered gratis, and sent (post free) to order, inclosing two 
stamps, addressed to Mr. BULL, Librarian, 19, Holles-street, 
Cavendish-square, 











= _ ™ Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 

r “HE NEW AND ‘ST ANDARD WORKS 
vy be obtained for perusal in_any Tere at THE 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN PUBLIC LIBRARY, CONDUIT- 
STREET, HANOVER-SQUARE, LONDON. The great accom- 
modations afforded by this extensive and valuable Library are now 
rendered as available in every part of the Kingdom as in the 
| apne oer by anes with the railroads, steam vessels, aud 

the reduced postage. Catalogues and Library Boxes gratis. 
| , Terms pba sent (post free) on application to Messrs. 
SAUNDERS & OTLEY, Pu hlishers, Conduit-street, Hanover- 

| square. 


'({ HE PUBLISHING SEASON. — November 
| and December are ag oye the best months for the pro- 

duction of New Books. » time should, therefore, be lost by 

authors wishing to avail themselves —< the’ approaching season in 
| making their arrangements. The Weekly Messenger, in reviewing 

the * Author's Hand-Book, expresses the following opinion :—* We 

can recommend this as a good vade mecum for ladies and gentlemen 
| intending to publish. It is - rooal Co printed aud embel- 
lished, and\eonts ains a list ite rices paperp et binding, &c.” 

A New Edition of *THE eA THORS )- BOOK’ is just 
published, price 1s, 6d., or post free 2s. 2d., by : os Library, 
26, Holles-street. 








Just published, 
| 


Oermanz Book. Circular 


No. 16, FOR JULY. 
A QUARTERLY CATALOGUE oF NEW BoOKs PUBLISHED 18 
GERMANY, 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 





32 pages royal 8vo. in a printed Cover, 
WILLIs's 


RICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE, 
No. V, will be published on the 25th instant, price Three- 
pence stamped ; ; including a Register of all New W orks published 
in England and on the —_ } Gasing each Month, with their 
Selling Price, Authors’ a 


A Collection of mm... “1000 valuable Second- 
hand BOOKS, offered for Sale at the extreme low prices attached 
to each, thus affording to gentlemen at a distance unusual advan- 
a in collecting the best books of every class at the correct mar- 

e' 

The * “Price Current of Literature’ is published on the 25th of 
each month, and forwarded free to all parts of England and the 
Colonies, upon the annual pre-payment of Three Shillings to the 
Publisher, 

G. Willis, Bookseller, Great Piazza, Covent garden, London. 


TO BE SOLD CHEAP. 
G EOLOGICAL CABINET. — Fossils, chiefly 


collected by the advertiser, an Amateur, from the inferior 

oolite, including select specimens from most of the other strata, 

beautifully arranged in twelve drawers, and mostly nam To 

the collection of a man of science or of an institution it would add 

several undescribed species. An UNIQUE TELEOSAURUS wil 
accompany the above. 


MINERAL CABINET.—An interesting Collection of Minerals, 
all named, arranged in a Mahe y Cabinet, including specimens 
of all the gems in om and polished state, rare Agates, 

*.* To an individual commencing the ‘studies, or as presente, 
either of the above would be invaluable. 

A COLLECTION of upwards of 100 AUTOGR Aras, including 
those of the Showing persons, viz. :—George III., Duke of Kent, 
Lords Eldon, Lyndhurst, Eee ham, Justice Buller, Sirs B. Cod: 
rington, E. Sugi en, R. Peel, F. Burdett, W. Cobbett, Sir W. 
Scott, Allan Cunningham, 7. i.) rs, Charles Diekens, 
Dr. Kitchener, Author of Mammon, br. Pye Sinith, Thos. Hood: 
Sheridan Knowles, Joshua Brookes, Cruickshank. iugton, 
Prout, Kitty Stephens, Planché, G. Colman, Clara Fister. J. Gri- 

mela. ¢ ~yory prawess, 6 8S. Wesley, Paganini, Assaad y 
d Bishops’ Proxies, Franks, &c. An UNIQUE 
DRAWING) BY. GEORGE IV. will go with the above, 

For further ie address, pre-paid, T. L. S., Post-oftice, 

x ae Northamptonshire, where the Collections may be 


oore, 
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WEDDING AND BIRTHDAY PRESENTS. 


BRIDE’S INKSTAND, price 22. 2s., with 
LETTER-WEIGHT ( on Idren) 9s., and SEAL- 
HANDLE 7s. 6d., to match, des’ Joun Brut, Sculptor, for 
FELIX SUMMERLY'S EUR Lory RE nto, for 
had through all F p Setionets. Published by J. Cundall, 12, 





FRAN TESCO B PEAROLA we was a Goldsmith as well es asa Painter. 
Raffaelle. Leonardo 


Ving for crock ery are buted da 
invented pekls int the Gallery of Buckingham Palace 
ornament a harpsicord; and in the 

ths Gallery ans . 2: by Nicolo I Poussin for a similar pur- 
ose. Holbein designed brooches and saltcellars. Albert Durer 
Simsett conlpbares & ts of all kinds. At Windsor is iron- 
‘ork by saeindin Matsys. Beato sa, Ly os -_ = reat 
Artists, d rated ks; and, in ny ely a 
great molioeeal Artist, when Art was really y Catholic, ‘whe did 
not essay % deco! neade me objects. of wear ay life. Beauty of 
form and colour a irene d with every 
= So it poet y —y ~ be, and we will a say, shall be again. 


aiashering ctl inent and is; but artistic 
skill hae still to wedded with it An attempt will) now be made 
to revive the pore practice of connecting the best Art with 
familiar objects in daily use; and this intention will be made 
manifest by her ai tinh best Artists, several of whom have already 














expressed their ess to assist in this object, among them 
may be named— 

John Bell, Sculptor. | 8. Joseph, Sculptor. 

C. W. Cope, A D. Maclise, R.A. 


Ww. Mulready, R, A. 
JR. Herbert, R. A. Redgrave, A.R.A. 
3: C. Horsley. H. J. Townsend. 


The ART-MANUFACTURES will be of all kinds, and exe- 
cuted in pottery, wood, glass and other materials. 


NOW READY. 
1, The Bride’s Inkstand, in porcelain, with Tazza, designed and 
modelled by John Bell, price 2. 2s.,and upwards. The Inkstand 
ll also be Pemtished pew separately. 
as Kissing Children, surmounting a Paper Weight, price 9s., and 
Boy and Dolphin as a Seal-handle, 7s. 6d. Both characteristic ap- 
pendages tot e above, designed and modelled by John Bell. 
r Jug : emblematical of the gathering, storing and em- 
ployinent ofthe ‘hop: designed by H. F Townsend, price 18s, and 
with additional figures. 
1 Fs Infant !Neptune: an ornament; designed and modelled 
by H. J. Townsend, price 278. 
5. A Water J ug, in glass, ornamented with enamelled painting ; 
én “op A ye , A.R.A., price 2l. 128, 6d, 
he Bitten Tongue A Mustard-pot, in porcelain ; modelled 
by. John Bell, price 98, 





IN PREP: ARA TION, 


8 ae of Decanter 8 spre designed by J.C. Horsley. 
9. The Apostle Saltcellar. R. Redgrave, A.R.A. 
10. A Tray, in papier maché-d and or ted by R. Red- 


A.R.A. 

11. A Clock-case ; designed and modelled by John Bell. 

12, ‘The Ha eld,’ engraved after the Picture by W. Mulready, 
R.A., exhibited at the Royal Academy, and painted on porcelain. 

13. A Child’s Mug, ornamented with engraving of a guardian 
Angel. “ He shall efend thee under his wings, and thou shalt be 

Red; -A. Nearly ready. 

14, Dorothea, a Statuette, in a Nearly ready. 

15, Una and the to 's 
sw ry designed ana modelled b; y John Bell. Nearly ready. 

16, An Inkstand, carved in wood; designed by R. Redgrave, 


RK. 
17. A Bust of the Duke of Wellington, modelled by 8. Joseph. 
Nearly — 











; Mess! 3° 4, a illy ; 
Messrs. Paul & D. Colnaghi. 1 13, Pall Mall East; Mr. G. Bell, 186, 
Piceb-cirest : Mr. J. Mortlock, "250, Oxford- -street; Mr. J. Phillips, 
Oxford-street, next to the Pantheon ; Mr. J. Tennant, 149, Strand ; 
and Mr. J. Green (late Brumby’s), 19, St. James's-street." 


VanenE apteweny Ree vag 4 GEORGICS, BY ANTHON, | 
bound in roan, price 


VIRGILIL. ‘MARONIS BUCOLIC A ET 

e GEORGICA. The Eclogues and Georgics of Virgil, with 

English Notes, Critical and E: uanetesy. and a Metrical Index. 

By CHARLES ANTHON, L.L. A New Edition, = by 
JAMES NIC ae. Editor of * Fuller’s Church History 

we A Line of Professor Anthon’s very Popular School ‘Books 

may be had on application | to Athe Publishers. 
London: William —— & Co. Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 





In 12mo, 38, 
LORILEGIUM *POETICUM NGLI- 
CANUM. or Selections from English Poetry at the use of 
Classical Schools, 

“The ap org of this volume i “4 owing to the want, which has 
been often and ‘whieh ni felt, of some collection of er 
English Poetry which might furnish the younger boys of o 
Grammar Schools with subjects for repetition, and the elder ones 
with materials for pee into Latin and Greek Verse. An 
entire remedy for this evil is beyond the present purpose, nor, per- 
haps, considering how tastes and occasions vary, can any single 
yolume render other and similar ublications unnecessary. A con- 
eibetee ae sae rate is now 0! ; in which pains have been 

et eces which are distinguished at once by purity of 
thousht =) chasteness of expression as original poems; while 
they at the same time pnerally capable of a metrical version 
into Latin or Greek,” — Preface. 
“The work is carefully and judiciously ge and the subjects 
are pleasingly and inerasivey diversified .. o means a com- 
monplace or every day collection.”—English pe. 27) of Education, 


New edition, % Senproved, with an Appendix, of =e Geography 
ology, ry 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 

IRST CLA SICAL MAPS, 

with Gremio! Tables of Grecian and Roman History. 

By JAMES TATE, M.A., Head Master of Richmond Grammar 


hool, 

“It is the pertionlar object of these Maps to exhibit those places, 
and those cay, wai ‘ich B ony a leading interest in the Ancient 
paved of Greece and Rome, and their principal connexions and 

encies; and by rendering very conspicuous the great out- 

lines. and natural features of each country, to invite the eye and 
attention more important localities. In the Tables of 
Phrenblogy. the 0 same principle has been pursued, and an endeavour 
periods of Gr present historical information from the earliest 
= of arovee Rnd Rome to the birth of Christ, in such a man- 

suggest the most remarkable —— —Preface, 
re be Atlas is now used oy 
8vo, sewed, price 1s. 

ICHMOND “RULES to en | the OVIDIAN 
DISTICH, with some Hints on the Treneitie mr, Vir- 


wy Hexameter, and an Extraordinary Preface. the 
ZJee= TATE, LA. Master ‘of the Grammar School, 
mon 
George Bell, 186, Fleet-street. 





STRATFORD-UPON-AVON. 


THE LAND WE LIVE IN, Number 15, for 
the 2ist of August, has for its subject— 


STRATFORD-UPON-AVON, 
Illustrated with Ei b Bignt Vie Views ; of which six ~" representations of 


SHAKSPERE’S 


at’ various peric 


This Work is published in Weekly Piréeneuny Numbers and 


bee don: Charles Knight. 
Sold by all Reckeoiocn’ in the United Kingdom. 


Monthly Shilling Part 





a few days will be published, in small post 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 
HOME OF 


“mE 


SHAKSPERE,” 


ILLUSTRATED and DESCRIBED. 
W + Th pire f= 5 Engravings, 


By F. W. 


RHOLT, F.S.A. 


AA & Hall, 186, Strand. 
Price Sixpence, free by post, 


The Ratlwap Chronicle 


Of Saturday, August 14, contains Articles on 


EVENTS OF eit WEEK—M 


COMPANIES AT DERBY 


EETINGS OF ry HUDSON'S 


AND YORK— LONDON AND 


og WwW /ESTERN LONDON, BRIGHTON “AND SOUTH 


T AFF 


emenee OF MEETINGS. — London, Brighton and South 
Coast — Eastern Counties — Northern and Eastern — Leeds and 
Bradford — York and North Midland— York and Newcastle— 


Newcastle and Berwick—Midland—Great North of E 


This day is published, price 3s. 6d. (cont 
‘ o— loured ,and halfa sheet of Letterpreay es 
PART I, 
Of the RE-ISSUE of the Second Edition of 

SOWERBY'S ENGLISH BOTANY, S 

continued Monthly: and may be had ot the oh 
Mrs. Judith Sowerby, 3, Mead-place, Lambeth ; . 
& Co. ; Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; andra 
town and country. 










Published this r ay’ 1 vol. imperial Svo. with 

oe toe F 168, ; or neatly haifbound is ae 

eS, pri 

N ESSAY on the ANCIENT TOPogp 

par of JERUSALEM, — RESTORED re 
TEMPL , and Plans, s and Detai! 
built by Gomstautine the — “over the Holy 
known as the Roos of Omar, and other Illustrations, 

By LES PERGUSSON, P.R.AS. &e. ke, 

J a _— 59, —. = 


(QUESTIONS on “Dr, ‘SCHMITZ8 HISTOR 
of ROME. By JOHN Seeees, BA. 



















Dr. SCHMITZ’S HISTORY of ROME, fy 
the Earliest b Sines to the Death of Commodus, 12mo. 74 eas 
sa Taylor & Bf fatten. 28, U upper Gower-street 

by all Booksellers, 








Great Northern—London and North-Western- 4. a 
Birmingham and North Staffordshire Junction — Chester and 
Holyhead — Shropshire Union — Shrewsbury and Chester — 
Shrewsbury and Hereford—Newmarket—Whitehaven Junction 
—Cheltenham and Oxford—West Cornwall— Reading, Guildford 


and Reigate—Scottish Central- 


Dundee and Perth—Dundee and 


Newtyle—Paris and Lyon—Great North of India—Dendre, Dis- 


solution Meeting. 


OFFICIAL PAPERS.— London, Brighton and South Coast: 
Directors’ Report and Statement of Accounts—Eastern Counties, 
ditto—Northern and Eastern, ditto—York and North Midland, 
ditto—York and Newcastle, ditto—Newcastle and Berwick, ditto 
—Midland, ditto—London and North-Western, ditto, 


Progress of Works—Iron Trade— 


Meetings—Tenders for Loans— 


Contracts — Dividends — Calls — Deposits returned — Transfer 

Books closed — Correspondents—Traflic Table— Share Lists — 

a ditto— Money Market—Paris Letter — Gossip of the 
eek, 


Order Railway Chronicle ofany Newsvender, 
1 AILWAY CHRONIC ICLE TRAVELLING 


CHARTS may be had at all the Stations on each Line. 

LONDON to BRIGHTON, 

containing 83 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d. 

LONDON to WOKING and GUILDFORD, 

containing 52 Illustrations, in a wrapper, price 4d, 
LONDON to RICHMOND, 

containing 15 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 2d, 

LONDON to WOLVERTON, | 
containing 85 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d. 
LONDON to TUNBRIDGE WELLS, 
containing a Map and 53 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d, 
LONDON to SOUTHAMPTON, 


containing 3: Engravings, 
Oo 


in @ wrapper, price 1s, 


i 

LONDON to GOSPORT, 
containing 143 Engravings, in a wrapper, price ls, 

LONDON to OXFORD, 

containing a Map and 74 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d. 

LON DON to CAMBRIDGE, 
containing a Map and 47 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d. 
Preparing, 


LONDON to DOVER. 


| LONDON to BIRMINGHAM. 


Published atthe Rarrway Cnronicie Orrice, by J. Francis; 
may be had of all Booksellers. 





TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 
THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
(The HORTICULTURAL PART Edited by Prof. LINDLEY) 
Of Saturday, August 14, contains Articles on 


Adirs 
Agricultural Chemistry Associa- 
ion 
Amateur Gardener 
rehery 
Asphalte flooring 
Bee-book, Golding’s 
Bees 
Bee-flowers 
Botanical Societ 
Bryony, by Mr. J. 8S. Henslow 
Calendar, horticultural 
Calendar, agricultural 
Carnation, culture of, in France 





Cattle show at N orthampton 
Chenostoma polyanthum 
Clay Farm, Chronicles of 
Conifer wood, Hyphomycete on 

(with Engravings) 

Crops, chemical principles of the 
rotation of, by Dr. Gardner 

Culver Keys 

Cuttings, transmission of, to fo- 
reign wy 

Dahlias, to dwarf 

Drainage of aad, by Mr.J.Gird- 

'00c 


Drainage hed an Smith of 
Deansto 

Entomological Society 
fruit trees, replacement of 
branches in 

Gas tar as manure 

Glass, substitute 9 


Grimstone’s ror Bee 
Heating. old plan « by Mr. J. 
‘uthill, Combe orwe 
Highland Secteciveien Society's 
annual meeting 
Hyphomycete on conifer wood 
(with Engravings) 





| 


jentonge gardening 
so 
Manure, gas tar 
| Manure, ae parphoashate of lime 





seats mosking, imple- 
ment, judges at, by Mr. J. H. 
Dickson, Londo on 

ipa potatoes near 
pom Grimstone’s Egyptian 
Pear disease 


| Pineapples, by Mr.R.Grimmett, 





Potato, new disease in, by Rev. 

M. J. Berkele: 

Potatoes near I’: aris 

Potatoes for seed, t 

Purdey’s (Mr.) a tg wnutieedl 
oses, pillar 

Roses, anksian 

Seraps, miscellaneous, by_ Mr. 
W. L] Lamb, ,Bodiham Hurst 
Gre 

Simethis bicolor, by Mr. C. C. 
Babington 

Solanum a 


Stock, fat 

Strawberry, Hautbois 

Sundews, by Mr. T. Moore, Cam- 
den Town 

Teaming, saoenenes, by Mr. H. 
Taylor, Dilham 

Turnip oa 

Verbenas, habit of, by Mr. M. 
Saul, Exotic Nursery, Chelsea 

Vine, emasculation of 

Walnut 

‘Wasps, to kill 

Wheat, smut in 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural 
Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Ooventeneden, | 8 
Mark-lane, and Smithfield prices, with returns from the Potato, 
Hop, Hay and Seed Markets, and a complete Newspaper, with a con- 
densed rons ron: of all the transactions of the week, 


ORDER of a Newsvender.—-OFFPICE for Adver- 
e 


tisements, 5, Upper 


llington-street, Covent-garden, London, 





Volume I. aw rate “Ts be published by Subscription, int wa 
on-subscribers, 38a, each, 
ROFT" s “THIRTY SELECT ANTHEM 
/ and the BURIAL SERVICE, in Vocal Score, with an 
companiment for Organ or Pianoforte La VIN VINCENT Nov 


The work is handsomely printed on ¢ 
in cloth. The Alto and a Parte oan printed re orien 
cleffs ; the Single Vocal Parts are also y to Vi — L 


to Subscribers— Treble, 5s. ; pI ay. 78. ; Tenor, 5a; Bas, 
Any Anthem or the Service may be had singly, either in Beore 
Parts, and a list of the prices had Gratis, on application to 
Publisher. 

London Sacred Music Wesdicnne, J. A. Novello, @, De 
street, Soho, and 24, Poultr: 


Now ny in “Monthiy Parts, price 22, 


THE WORKS of GEORGE ‘SAND, 
By MATILDA M. HAYS. 
Contents of the Parts:— 
Part I. THE LAST ALDINI. 
IL SIMON, 
III. ANDRE. Trengioted | 4 Euiza A. Asuunst, and editel 
by Mattipa M, 
5¥. PAs CHETTE, Mos. AIG MASTERS, and ORCO. Tram 
ted by Exiza A. Asuurst, and edited by Maru 
Me Hays. 
V. MAUPRAT. Part I. 
VI. MAUPRAT. Part IIL. 
VII. COMPANION of the TOUR of FRANCE. PartI. 
VIII. COMPANION = the TOUR of FRANCE. PartlL 
Opinions of the Press. 
“The introduction of this much eceneprenenten writer to the 
oe wate D ae | ow rs male I. 
res) ble publisher, is a litera com worthy of special 
M aaaie Deaovent i is the easy 6 noblest of French writersa 
fiction. She has a high and comprehensive mint, obser: 
tion and penetration into human nature.”"—. 
he characters are drawn with the most li like seriousnes. 
The events take place before our eyes. We see and know 
concerned in doy The whole narrative, from beginning to 
is drafted, as it were, fresh from the occurrences just as theyar 
supposed to have happened—without premeditation, fines, « 
artifice. The translation is fluently executed. It presents no difi- 
culty whatever to the reader.”—At/as, 
E. Churton, Library. 26, Holles-street. 


JAMES age 8, te ag me 8. nr" oe 
in 2 vols, 8vo. h, Maps, &c. price 
H IN 1 POLITICAL, “COMMERCIAL, and 
SOCIAL. By R. MONTGOMERY MARTIN. 
oy Eases to4 pw ,~ be Pen of, perhaps, our work.) 
* We have here, from 
itatist, able work on China, The author's rs] 
character ‘in accuracy are established. His style is clear a 
Senet, if not brilliant ; anda work — is name can: 
fail taking rank as an authority on a subject lik x 

























Now ready, price 1 i. 
OLUME MII. of PROFESSOR H. 
WILSON’S CONTINUATION of MILL'S INDIA. bean te 
(Mills’ India, 6 vols. 8vo. with Professor Wilson's Notes, 
had separately, price 42. 48.) nie 
In 2 vols. 8yo. with 10 Portraits, a Map v4 the Jalindhur 
< and a Plan of the, {ag of the. Army of e Sutle, ia 
cember, 2845, an 
NE HISTORY. “of of the ‘SIKHS: con! — 
Account of the War between the Sikhs oe - 4 
1 orepean Pusileess tate tet E. Light Tntan — ‘ 
Ist E n Fusileers, late i 
“se Pare eivid and soul-stirring picture, this history of the Site 
is the work, of all others, to be recommended. For ad 
precision, and for euthtulness of information, the ht ie 
se nid toa Tae rae oe Funan 
tot e sul of 7 
at M ‘Gregor’s work j is replete with information and ner 


In 2 vols. 8vo. Maps and Plates, pri rT 
OME as it was under PAG ANI ISM M and as it 
we tr ent | ork.” — Tablet. 
a most valuable wi -“ 
« A werk of which no man who ever read one page left any other 
page unread.”—Edinburgh Review, 
The Second Gov price 88. 
RANCE: her GOVERNMENTAL 
ADMINISTRATIVE, and SOCIAL ORGANISA Wort 
EXPOSED and — IDERED, in its Principles, in its 


ings, and its Results. a 

“his is the second edition of the most able an comprehensite 
work we A. a uninted with on the present ae of Frans. 
It has acquired a celebrity it well . March It. 


RADE and TRAVE rs FAR BAST: 

ingapore r . Bing “hy G. F “DAVIDSON 1% 
oak his is the book, of sensible Bitie b ers i readers. 1t laf 
infor ating utty and | Eaintu ~ ee iogk Reviews. 





James Madden, 8, Leadenhall 
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{SCIEN and MODERN | JERUSALEM, 
Avie 3 and Eleven Woodcuts, is described in 
wD LES Fs DICTIONARY “Of the BIBLE, Part XXIII, 
sm Ph double columns, price 
SPP, Yat oo skin 4 & Co. ; and all Booksellers 
EARLY EDUCATION. 
In small 8vo. price 3s. 6d. the 2nd edition of 
ARLY INF LUENC CES. By the Author of 
E “Truth without Prejudi 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
Of whom may be had, 
Truth without Prejudice. 3rd edition. 3s. 6d. 


In small 8vo, price 5s, 6d. 
coERMONS to the YOUN 
§ By the Rev. C. E. KENNAWAY, M.A. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1, Sermons, preached at Brighton. 7s. 6d. 
: Second Series. (Nearly ready.) 
3, Comfort for the Afflicted. Selected from 
Various Authors. With a Preface oe * Samuel Wilberforce, D.D., 
Jord Bishop of Oxford. 3rd edition. 5s. 

















to 





MRS. YIDAL’S TALES FOR THE BUSH—SECOND 
EDITION, 
ALES for the BU S H. 
By Mrs. FRANCIS VIDAL 
separately for Parochial Distribution or Rewards. 
ingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
Winterton, a Tale for Young People. 3s. Od. 
In 8yo. price 6s. 6d. 
A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION 
the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
nate Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Author's ;* Practical eae. to Greek Prose Composition,’ 
ctheras a Reading Book, or for written Exercises, 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, : 
a A Practical Introduction to Greek Accidence. 
ith Easy 
"2 A Practical Introduction to Greek Prose Com- 
pasition, 6th edition. 58. 6d. (4 Srconp Part is in the press.) 
ANNUAL REGISTER. 
Now ready, in 8vo. price 16s, 
the History and Politics of phe ear 1846. 
Rivi Richardson ; Hamilton & 
; G. La wo: rd : weding 3 Bumpus ; Cowie & Co.; 
& son Sn J aren Hider & &Co.; Hf. Washbourne; 1, G. Bohn ; 


In 18mo. price 5s. in cloth, the 2nd edition of 
#¢ These Eleven Tales may be had in Fire Numbers, sold 
Of whom may be had, just published, by the same Author, 
MO, > -ute seca epee ania tte 
MR. ARNOLD'S NEW GREEK READING BOOK. _ | 
Ay cometnuie 
This Work is intended to be used simultaneously with the 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
Exercisesand Vocabulary. 3rd edition. 5s, 6d. 
NEW VOLUME OF DODSLEY’S AND RIVINGTON’S 
HE ANNUAL REGISTER: or, a View of 
Sherwood & Co.; Houlston & 
Capes 
Waller & reen; J. Thomas; L. Booth; W. J. Cleaver ; 


and G. Ro 





Now ready, new edition, 12mo. cloth, 5s. 


RucLip's ELEMENTS, translated from the 
Latin of Bishop SL EENGTOR. To which is added, a Com- 
= prides Algebra and Trigonometry. 


. & J. J. Deighton. London: George Bell, 1 





Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. illustrated with 530 wood-en; 
bet Te plates, price } 188. in cloth, Le ol. 


MULLER S PRINCIPLES of PHYSICS and 
14 METEOROLOGY. Translated from the German. 
one of Muller is a work superb, complete, unique ; the 
sreatest want known to English science could not have been better 
supplied ; the work is of surpassing interest. he value of this 
entribution to the scientific records of this country may be duly 
by the fact that the cost of the original drawing and 
engravings alone has ex: ed the sum of 2,0002.”— Lancet, Mar. 1847, 
A Frospectus of the Series to be had gratis on application. 


H. Bailliére, Publisher, 219, Regent-street. 
Just published, 
ARCHITECTURAL SKETCHES on 
—_, —™ TRUEFITT, Architect. 
nd og tm ag 
Just published, 2nd edition, 


IVE MINUTES’ COMMON SENSE 
i trentyenteremiantsonnn 
mat wun ideas aon this sobjeck™ ommunicate in! gence 

ca) te Chel, Kinet, gat tre 


aay part of the kingdom on receipt of two postage stamps. 


Just published, 
its Origin and Progress. 


vings and 
of the * Li- 








the 








THEE RAIL; 
terek euperous Llustrative Anecdotes and Engravin; 


With 
By 


ROGRESS Pepper, 


Foolscap 8yo. 

Teal Teady, by the Author of ‘The Rail,’ and uniform in size 
price, 

The Electric Telegraph ; its History, Origin, Pro- 


commana, with a retrospective glance at former modes of 
BRE' . 
RIBCTRIG CLURCTRIG PRINTING TELEGRAPH, THE 


illuminated 


Also, nearly ready, uniform in size and . 
‘The “The Telegraph,’ and by the snag =| — neu 
Locomotive. Being a complete and familiar 
ngine as applied to Locomotion, with a 
eric Railway. 
0, Successors to "Harvey & Darton, Grace- 


Just published, in2 volumes, 
OURNAL OF A FEW MONTHS’ RESI- 
e DENCE cs sPORTUGAL, and GLIMPSES OF THE 
SOUTH OF SPA 
“It would be diffealt to conceive a more amiable, right-minded, 
sound-hearted, unaffected, impartial observer than Mrs. Quillinan.* 
Edinburgh Review, 
Edward Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ ELLEN MIDDLETON.’ 

Lk published, in NOt 
‘RANTL MANOR. 

By LADY *§ MR. FUL LERTON, 

“In her second book Lady Georgiana Fullerton more than 

realizes all the promise of her first, and we venture to think takes 

a high place among writers of modern fiction. We have not for 





A TALE. 


875 
st ready, fep. 8vo. price 4a. 


NNESLEY, and OTHER POEMS. 
By ANNA HARRIET DRURY. 
W. Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 
Just published, Part 
AELIC GATHERINGS ; “4 the Highlanders 
J at Home on the Heath, the the River, and the Loch. Containi 
highly-interesting r ue groups 
in their social emplo; yuna, ‘their spe S paceman, es, from 0! 
= paintings made expressly for rthis work R. R. MclAN, 
-» With Descriptive as om, © oo LOGAN, 
Prive, highly coloured, per Part, containing ry subjects, size, 
super-royal, 16s. ; plain, 10a, 
T. H. FIELDING’S NEW WORK. 
The Knowledge and Restoration of Old Paintings, 





many a day read so charming a story as * Grantley Manor.’ 
Examiner, the modes of judging between Coptes and Originals, on a brief 
Life of the principal Masters in the different Schools of Painting. 
Price 48, neatly bound in cloth. 
London : published by Ackermann & Co, oe, Strand ; iby agains 
ment to Her Majesty the Queen, H.R.H. The Pri Albert, 
i.K.H. The Duchess of Kent, and the Royal Family, on &e. 


>, in 2 volumes 

MRS. BUTLER: S$ (late Fanny Kuusis) 

JOURNAL OF A YEAR'S RESIDENCE IN ITALY. 
Edward Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 








CHEAP EDITION OF THE NOVELS AND TALES OF SIR EDWARD BULWER 
LYTTON, BART. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL beg to announce that they are preparing for publication a Cheap Issue of 


THE NOVELS AND TALES OF SIR EDWARD 
BULWER LYTTON, 


Corrected and revised throughout, and with New Prefaces by the Author, 
UNIFORM WITH THE CHEAP EDITION OF THE WORKS OF MR. DICKENS. 








The First Number, price Three-halfpence, and the First Part, price will be published simultaneously on 
the 30th of October next. Prospectuses will be ready for distribution vith the | Periodicals on the 30th of September. 


London: CuapmMan & HALL, 186, Strand. 


MURRAY’S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 
On August 31st, No. 49, post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THE WAYSIDE CROSS; OR, THE RAID OF GOMEZ. 
A TALE OF THE CARLIST WAR. 
By Captain E. A. MILMAN, 33rd Regiment. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 











Inl vel, onal 8vo. price 8s. 


A POCKET DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH AND 
HINDUSTANI, 


(IN THE CHARACTER). 
By Captain R. 8S. DOBBIE. 





Second Edition, now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. 


PROFESSOR H. H. WILSON’S SANSCRIT GRAMMAR. 


WITH SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER ON THE GRAMMAR OF THE VEDAS. 


In 1 vol. small 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR EASTWICK’S GRAMMAR OF THE 
HINDUSTANI. 


TO WHICH ARE ADDED, SELECTIONS FOR READING. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. price 2. 2s. 


BOPP’S COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR. 


Translated from the German by Lieut. Eastwick, and conducted through the Press by Prof. WILsoNn. 


In 1 vol. 4to. price 15s. 


HITOPADESA : 


THE SANSCRIT TEXT OF THE FIRST BOOK, OR MITRA-LABHA. 
WITH A GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS, ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED. 
By Professor FRANCIS JOHNSON, 


In 2 vols. 8vo. price 12. 10s.. 


‘CAREY'S DICTIONARY of the BEN- 


GALEE LANGUAGE. (Just imported.) 
In 1 vol. 8vo. price 18s, 


‘MORTON’S DICTIONARY of the 


BENGALI LANGUAGE. With Bengali Synonymes, 
and an English Interpretation. 


In 1 vol. 8vo. price 16s. 


STEVENSON’S MURATHEE 
GRAMMAR. Second Edition. (Just imported from 
Bombay.) 


In 1 vol. 8vo. price 14s. 
Captain RAMSAY’S PRINCIPLES of | 


the GUJARATI GRAMMAR. (Just imported.) 
James MAppen, Oriental Bookseller, 8, Leadenhall-street. 





** A NEW ORIENTAL CATALOGUE IS NEARLY READY. 
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NOUVELLES PUBLICATIONS EN 
ITALIEN. 


NOVELLIERI ITALIANI Antichi e Moderni, scelti e pub- 
blicati ——— Giuseppe-Z' — con un Discorso preliminare. 
io, Sace! G, Fiorentino, L, d’Arezzo, 

degli “Aricent “Puls, Sermini, Macchiavelli, o 

Porto, Firenzuola, Molza, Nelli, de’ Mori, f Alamanni, Para 
Bandello, Fortini, Giraldi, Doni, Erizzo, ni, Sozzini, Bar: 
li, ‘Salvucci, Magalotti. Cioni, C. Gems, G. Gozzi, Vannetti, 
arini, Scotti, Cesari, Costa, Colombo, Balbo, ec. 1847/2 tomes en 
1 gros vol. in-8 de 1200 pages, orné de 9 portraits graves sur acier, 

18 fr. 


POETI DELL’ ETA MEDIA, ossia scelta e saggi di poesic 
dai tempi d del Boccaccio al | — det —_ ena a per cura 
di Tereuzio 847, 1 gros 
vol. in-8 de 1200 pages & deux ccleunen pt de 9 RK. gravis 
sur acier. 

I Ce cchamne forme Ia suite et le complément des Quattro Porti 
TALIA 

POETI ITALIANI CONTEMPORANEL MAGGIORI E 
MINORIL, preceduti da un Discorso di Cesare Canta, e seguiti da 
una Scelta di rime di Poetesse Italiane antichee moderne, da A. 

‘arigi, 1843, un gros vol. in-S de 1100 pages a 2 colonnes, 








nna. 
avec 9 portraits gravés sur acier. 15 fr. 

OPERE Rg VITTORIO ALFIERI, contenenti la Vita scritta 
Ag esso, tutte le Tragedie colle Lettere di Calsabigi e di Cesarotti_ e 
de Rispote dell’ autore, le Satire, una Commedia, Sonetti vari, le 
Odi sull’ America libera, il Principe e le Lettere, ed il ane a 
Trgiano. Pubblicate per cura di G. Zirardini. 1847, 1 gros vol. in- 
portrait. 15 fr. 

OrnRe COMPLETE DI A. MANZONI, che contengono: 

messi Sposi, edizione rte ‘su quella riveduta dall’ autore ; 
la Colonna infame con le Osservazioni sulla Tortura di P. Verri ; 
le Tragedie e le Poesie ; la Morale cattolica, con Aggiunte e Osser- 
vazioni critiche. Parixi, ue, y beau vol. in-8, gros caractére, por- 
trait et vi; pigttes, broché. 12 
Promessi Sposi, . in-12, portrait. 5 fr. 
_— edesimi, colla storia della Colonna infame, e le Osser- 
vazioni sulla Tortura, di Pietro Verri, 2 vol. in-12, avec portrait et 
vignettes. 

I QUATTRO POETI ITALIANI, Dante, Petrarca, Ariosto, 
Tasso, da Buttura. Parigi, 1845, 1 vol. petit in-8, & 2 colonnes, 9 tr. 
e meme, avec les quatre portraits. 10 fr. 

STORIA D'ITALIA, principiata dal Guicciardini e continuata 
sino al 1814, da Carlo Botta, 20 vol. in-8, avec les portr. de Guicciar- 
dini et de Botta. ae 

24 fr. 


UICCIARDINIL 
Borta. lv vol. in- 8, portrait. 

50 fr. 
12 fr. 








Dal 1490 sino al 1534. 6 vol. in-8, port. 
— 1534 sino al 1789, 
— Lamed 15 vol, in-18, 
Botta, Dal 1789 sinoalisi4, 4 vol. in-8. 20 fr. 

MEMORIE DEL GENERALE G. PEPE, iptorne Ly sua 
vita e ai recenti casi d'Italia, 1847, 2 vol. in-8, brochés, 


COLLETTA. Storia di Napoli, dal 1734 sino al 1825, 
10 fr. 


AMARI. La Guerra del Vespro ene, ovvero un periodo 
delle istorie siciliane. 1843, 2 vol. in-3. 10 fr. 

CASTI. Opere: gli Animali parlanti, le Novelle galanti, il 
Poema Tartaro, poesie liriche e drammatiche. Parigi, 1 vol. grand 
n-8, portrait, cart. 20 fr. 

ISABELLA Onstst, duchessa di Bracciano, di Guerrazzi, 
1845, 1 vol. in-12. 3 fr. 

IL CONTE eneaane della Geto, © i Ghibellini di 
Pisa, di Rosini. 1 gros. vol. in-12. 4 fr. 50 

NICOLO DE’ ng ier J alles e i Piagnoni di Mas- 
simo d’Azeglio. 2 vol. i r. 





25, : om in-8. 


MARGHERITA PUSTERLA, senna di Canta. Parigi, 
1840, 2 vol. in-12, br. r. 50 
IL PRIMO ViCERE DI NAPOLI, per Belmonte. Parigi, 


1 vol. in-12. 4 fr. 50 

IL CASTELLO DI TREZZO, di Bazzoni. 
broché. 3 fr. 50¢ 

IL DUCA DATENE. Narrazione di N. Tommaseo. 
in-12, broché. 3 fr. 

MARCO VISCONTI. Storia del trecento di Tommaso Grossi. 
1840, 2 vol. in-12. 

NOTA (Alberto). 
Salfi. Svol in-12, 1 
Commedie Scelte. 1 vol. in-12. 3 fr. 50 ¢. 

UGO FOSCOLO. Ki» scelte, cio’: Lettere. di Jacopo Ortis; 
Orazione a Bonaparte; dell’ Origine della letteratura; Prose 
gosite, dei Sepoleri, Ricciarda, e le Poesie scelte, 1 vol. in-8, portr. 


PELLICO. Le mie Prigioni, con le addiz. di Maroncelli, dei 
Doveri degli Uomini, Novelle in versi, Cantiche ed altre poesie, 1 
vol. in-8, portr. 5 fr. 
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REVIEWS 
the River Amazon, including a 


1 Fogg eit Pard. By William H. Edwards. 


Residence at 
Murray. ‘ 
Tais newest volume of Murray’s ‘Home and 
Colonial Library,’ though not the least enter- 
wining of the series, 1s, we think, the worst 
written: not merely abounding in Americanisms 
stich remind us of its origim—but also con- 
wining too many tawdry passages of writing 
rabook which is to make one of “ a Library.” 
surely, when such is the case, a little editorial 
are and taste might be exercised without 
to one fact of importance, one trait of 
duracter, one touch of humour, or one indi- 
riduality of style. 

The faults complained of are not the less pro- 
roking because Mr. Edwards in some measure 
beaks new ground,—generally describes un- 
fmiliar scenery; while his special pursuit as 
; naturalist gives a relish to his tour up the 
Amazon, In no other book that we recollect 
jas the luxuriant wealth of the tropics in 
birds, vegetable productions, and insect wonders 
ad monsters (counting the alligator among 
“yorms”) been more teemingly set before us. 
Nervous people will find in these pages an array 
of curiosities little less rich, various and provo- 
ative than those assembled by Sidney Smith 
vith such horrible and merciless distinctness in 
the paragraph of his review, we think, of ‘ Wa- 
terton’s Wanderings.’ Ere they arrive at the 
close of this first moiety of Mr. Edwards's Wan- 
derings, they will possibly have learnt to think 
ightly of snakes, and to acquiesce in his dictum 

a district is desirable in proportion as it is 
filled with undescribed species of vermin. A few 
Amazon dishes, too, are commemorated, which 
vill surprise them ; ranging with the strange 
plat immortalized by the Count de Ségur,— 
als, if we recollect rightly, South American,— 
towit, “parrots boiled in chocolate.” ‘To be 
serious, Mr. Edwards’s book is full of novelty : 
and we can hardly open it at a page which has 
not its picture for the general observer and its 
= for those who, like Sir Joseph Banks, 
ook on the earth as one vast museum. ‘Thus, 
ve shall attempt no order nor connexion in our 
extracts. Here is the landing-place at Par4é.— 

“It was low tide, and, as no wharves run out for 
the convenience of vessels, we were obliged to land at 
tle market-place, the Punto de Pedras, a long nar- 
‘ow pier. It would be impossible to conceive a more 
utterly novel tableau than here broke upon us. It 
¥as an Introduction, at once, to half that was curious 
inthe city. Files of canoes skirt the whole length 
of the pier, high and dry above the water. The more 

‘unate occupants who have sold their wares are 

vaniously engaged: some sleeping; others preparing 
their morning meal; others combing and arranging 
their luxuriant tresses—for even an Indian woman 
has a little vanity; and others, the most of all, chat- 
tering with their neighbours, or screaming in shrill 
‘ones to friends on shore. Here are negroes of every 
and colour, from the pure Congo to the almost 

pure white; some buying, some selling. There 
stands one, with his basket of coarse cotton-cloth and 
yard stick ; and close by an old wench is squatted 
4 pot of yellow soup [soap 2], the extract of some 
Pelm-nut. Here are strings of inviting fish, and piles 
less captivating terrapins; coarse baskets, filled 
vith Vigia crabs, the best in the world; and others 
ef palm-leaves, fashioned like a straw reticule, are 
welled out with the delicious snails. Monkeys, 
ened to clogs, entice you to purchase them by 
antics; and white herons, and various other 

vild birds, by their beauty. Everywhere, and most 
humerous of all, are the-fruit-dealers; and for a mere 
nothing all the luxuries of this fruit-prolific clime are 
Yours. Beautiful bouquets of flowers invite a pur- 
Chaser ; and now, for the first time, you observe the 





singularly neat appearance of the women, each dressed 
in white, and with a flower in her hair, and you re- 
member that it is a holiday. Oddly dressed soldiers 
mingle among the crowd; inquisitive officials peer 
about for untaxed produce ; saiiors, from vessels in 
the harbour, are constantly landing; gentlemen of 
the city are down for their morning stroll; beautiful 
Indian girls flit by like visions; and scores of boys 
and girls, in all the freedom of nakedness, contend 
with an equal number of impudent goats for the pri- 
vilege of running over you.” 

The “surroundings” of the town are, after 
their fashion, little less lively than its streets. 
The following is a picture of the neighbourhood 
of the rice mills of Magoary; distant about twelve 
miles by land, ‘‘and two tides, or about ten 
hours,’ by water.— 

“The scenery about the mill is very fine. In front 
the stream, a broad lake at high water and a tiny 
brook at other times, skirting a low meadow at the 
distance of a hundred rods, is lost in the embowering 
shrubbery. All beyond is adense forest. Upon the 
meadow a number of large fat cattle are browsing on 
the coarse grass, and flocks of jacanas, a family of 
water-birds, remarkable for their long toes, which 
enable them to step upon the leaves of lilies and 
other aquatic plants, are flying with loud cries from 
one knoll to another. Back of the mill the road 
leads towards the city, and to the right and left are 
well-beaten paths, leading to small, clear lakes, from 
which the mill derives it water. The whole vicinity 
was formerly a cultivated estate, but the grounds 
are now densely overgrown. At the distance of 
a mile the road crosses what is called the first 
bridge, which spans a little stream which runs 
sporting through the woodland. The colour of 
the water of this and ether small streams is of a 
reddish cast, owing, doubtless, to the decomposing 
vegetation. It is, however, very clear,and fishes and 
eels may at any time be seen playing among the logs 
and sticks which strew the bottom. Beyond this 
bridge is the primeval forest. Trees of incredible 
girt tower aloft, and from their tops one in vain 
endeavours to bring down the desired bird with a 
fowling-piece. The trunks are of every variety of form, 
round, angular, and sometimes resembling an open 
network, through which the light passes in any direc- 
tion. Amid these giants very few low trees or little 
underbrush interfere with one’s movements, and very 
rarely is the path intercepted by a fallen log. But 
about the trees cling huge snake-like vines, winding 
round and round the trunks, and through the branches 
sending their long arms, binding tree to tree. Some- 
times they throw down long feelers, which swing in 
mid air until they reach the ground, when, taking 
root, they in their turn throw out arms that cling to 
the first support. In this way the whole forest is 
linked together, and a cut tree rarely falls without 
involving the destruction of many others. This 
creeping vine is culled sepaw, and, having the strength 
and flexibility of rope, is of inestimable value in the 
construction of houses and for various other purposes. 
Around the tree-trunks clasp those curious anomalies, 
parasitic plants, sometimes throwing down long, 
slender roots to the ground, but generally deriving 
sustenance only from the tree itself and from the air, 
called hence, appropriately enough, air-plants. These 
are in vast numbers, and of every form, now resem- 
bing lilies, now grasses or other familiar plants. 
Often a dozen varieties cluster upon a single tree. 
Towards the close of the rainy season they are in 
blossom, and their exquisite appearance, as they 
encircle the mossy and leaved trunk with flowers of 
every hue, can scarcely be imagined. At this period, 
too, vast numbers of trees add their tribute of beauty, 
and the flower-domed forest from its many-coloured 
altars ever sends heavenward worshipful incense. 
Nor is this wild luxuriance unseen or unenlivened. 
Monkeys are frolicking through festooned bowers, or 
chasing in revelry over the wood arches. Squirrels 
scamper in ecstasy from limb to limb, unable to con- 
tain themselves for joyousness. Coattis are gambol- 
ling among the fallen leaves, or vying with monkeys 
in nimble climbing. Pacas and agoutis chase wildly 
about, ready to scud away at the least noise. The 
sloth, enlivened by the general inspiration, climbs 
more rapidly over the branches, and seeks a spot 
where in quiet and repose he may rest him, The 


exquisite, tiny deer, scarcely larger than a lamb, 
snuffs exultingly the air, and bounds fearlessly, 
knowing that he has no enemy here. Birds of 
gaudiest plumage flit through the trees. The trogon, 
lonely sitting in her leaf-encircled home, calls plain- 
tively to her long-absent mate. The motmot utters 
his name in rapid tones. Tucdno, tucéno, comes 
loudly from some fruit-covered tree, where the great 
toucans are rioting. ‘Noiseless chatterers’ flash 
through the branches. The loud rattling of the 
woodpecker comes from some topmost limb; and 
tiny creepers, in livery the gayest of the gay, are 
running up the tree-trunks, stopping now and then 
their busy search to gaze inquisitively at the stran- 
gers. Pairs of chiming thrushes are ringing their 
alternate notes like the voice of one bird. Parrots 
are chattering, paroquets screaming. Manakins are 
piping in every low tree, restless, never still. Wood- 
pigeons, the ‘birds of the painted breasts,’ fly startled 
and pheasants of a dozen varieties go whirring off. 
But, most beautiful of all, humming-birds, living 
gems, and surpassing aught that’s brilliant save the 
diamond, are constantly darting by; now stopping an 
instant to kiss the gentle flower, and now furiously 
battling some rival humble-bee. Beijar flor, kiss- 
flower,—'tis the Brazilian name for the humming- 
bird, beautifully appropriate. Large butterflies float 
past, the bigness of a hand, and of the richest metallic 
blue; and from the flowers above comes the distant 
hum of myriads of gaily-coated insects. From his 
hole in the sandy road, the harmless lizard, in his 
gorgeous covering of green and gold, starts nimbly 
forth, stopping, every instant, with raised head and 
quick eye, for the appearance of danger ; and armies 
of ants in their busy toil are incessantly marching by.” 

If Mr. Edwards is not sparing of new mar- 
vels, he deals somewhat familiarly — not to say 
disrespectfully — with certain old established 
terrors. Really if the vampire be no more for- 
midable than when described as follows, there 
is no saying but we may next hear of the inno- 
cent sociability of the cobra di capello.— 

“There is one enemy which sometimes approaches 
even a hammock, and takes a tribute from the un- 
conscious sleeper, and that is the vampire-bat. They 
are common enough anywhere, but about the mill 
seem to have concentrated in disproportionate num- 
bers. During the day they are sleeping in the tiles 
of the roof, but no sooner has the declining sun un- 
loosed the eve than they may be seen issuing in long 
black streams. Usually, we avoided all these inti- 
macies by closing the shutters at sunset; but occa- 
sionally some of them would find entrance through 
the tiles, and we went forth to battle them with all 
the doughty arms within our reach, nor stopped the 
slaughter until every presumptuous intruder had bit 
the dust, or, less metaphorically, had sprawled upon 
the floor. Several thus captured measured each up- 
wards of two feet across the wings, but most were 
smaller. Of their fondness for human blood, and 
especially that particular portion which constitutes 
the animus of the great toe, from personal experience 
I um unable to vouch; but every one in the country 
is confident of it, and a number of gentlemen, at dif- 
ferent times, assured us that they themselves had 
been phlebotomized in that member, nor knew of the 
operation until a bloody hammock afforded indubi- 
table evidence. They spoke of it as a slight affair, 
and probably the little blood that is extracted is 
rarely an injury. If the foot is covered there is no 
danger, or if a light is kept burning in the room; and 
often we have slept unharmed, thus guarded, where 
hats were flitting about and squeaking the night long. 
Cattle and horses are not so easily protected, and a 
wound once made, the bat returns to it every night 
until proper precautions are taken or the animal is 
killed by loss of blood.” 

The collector of animal cries will make valu- 
able additions to his catalogue from this book.— 
At Braves, on the Amazon, Mr. Edwards had an 
opportunity of observing the process of abori- 
ginal art applied not only to manufactures but 
also to personal decoration.— 

“ Braves is one of the little towns that have grown 
up since the active demand for rubber, of which the 
surrounding district yields vast quantities, It is a 





small collection of houses, partly thatched and partly 
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of mud, stationed anywhere, regardless of streets or | 


right lines. Bradley and I started to explore for 
eggs whereon to breakfast. We found our way to a 
little affair called a store, or venda, in front of which 
a number of leisurely gentlemen were rolling balls at 
one-pin. We were politely greeted with the raised 
hat and the customary ‘viva,’ and a chance at the 
pin was as politely offered, which with many thanks 
we were obliged to decline. Ourerrand was not very 
successful, for upon the next Sunday was to be a 
festa in the vicinity, and the hens were all engaged for 
that occasion. At one of the houses an old Indian 
woman was painting pottery, that is plates, and what 
she called ‘ pombos’ and ‘ gallos,’ or doves and cocks, 
but bearing a very slight resemblance to those birds. 
Another was painting bilhas, or small water-jars, of 
white clay and beautiful workmanship. She pro- 
mised to glaze anything I would paint, giving me the 
use of her colours. So I chosea pair of the prettiest 
bilhas, and, after a consultation on the raft, we con- 
cluded to commemorate our travels by a sketch of 
the galliota. It was a novel business, but after 
several trials I made a very fair picture, with the aid 
of contemporary criticisms. The old taugha was 
mightily pleased to see himself so honoured, as were 
the others, who gathered round, watching every 
movement of the pencil, and expressing their asto- 
nishment. The figure of the princess especially 
excited uproarious applause. Beside these were 
several other devices, and at last, all complete, I took 
my adventure to the old woman. But she was pro- 
voked at something, and would not be persuaded to 
apply the glazing. However, after much coaxing 
and many promises, she assured us that we should 
have them on our return down the river. The colours 
she used were all simple. The blue was indigo; 
black, the juice of the mandioca; green, the juice of 
some other plant; the red and yellow were of clay. 
The brushes were all spines of palms, and the colour- 
ing was applied in squares or circles; or, if anything 
imitative was intended, in the rudest outline. The 


ware was glazed by a resinous gum found in the 


forest. This was rubbed gently over, the vessel pre- 
viously having been warmed over a bed of coals. * * 
We were struck, at Braves, by the appearance of 
some Portuguese boys, whose teeth had been sharp- 
ened in the Indian manner. The custom is quite 
fashionable among that class who come over seeking 
their fortunes, they evidently considering it as a sort 
of naturalization, The blade of a knife or razor is 
laid across the edge of the tooth, and by a slight blow 
and dexterous turn a piece is chipped off on either 
side. All the front teeth, above and below, are thus 
served; and they give a person a very odd, and, to a 
stranger, a very disagreeable appearance. For some 
days after the operation is performed the patient is 
unable to eat or drink without severe pain; but soon 
the teeth lose their sensitiveness, and then seem to 
decay no faster than the others. One day there was 
a funeral ofa child. For some time previous to the 
burial the little thing was laid out upon a table, 
prettily dressed and crowned with flowers. The 
mother sat cheerfully by its side, and received the 
congratulations of her friends that her little one was 
now an angel.” 


But the scene of scenes was in the Island of 
Macapé. Should the following pages fall under 
the eye of Audubon, they will make his mouth 
water and his hand move towards his rifle,—or 
age has tamed the woodsman faster than we 
hope is the case. The island is famous for its 
birds :—scarlet ibises, spoonbills, fly-catchers, 
&e.— 

“We left Jungeal for the rookery about nine 
o’clock, with the flood-tide, in a montaria with a 
couple of guides. They were men of the estate, and 
looked upon the adventure as most lucky for them. 
Making pleasure subservient to business, they carried 
their harpoons for fish or alligators, and baskets for 
young birds. Immediately after leaving the landing 
we startled a cigana from her nest in the low bushes 
by the water. The stream grew more and more 
narrow, winding in every direction, Tops of tall 
trees met over our heads, countless flowers filled the 
air with perfume, and the light and shade played 
beautifully among the green masses of foliage. Upon 
the trees were perched birds of every variety, which 
flew before our advance at short distances in con- 


stantly increasing numbers, or, curving, passed 








directly over us; in either case affording marks too 
tempting to be neglected. Upon some topmost limb 
the great blue heron, elsewhere shyest of the shy, 
sat curiously gazing at ourapproach. Near him, but 
lower down, herons white as driven snow—some tall 
and majestic as river naiads, others small and the 
pictures of grace—were quietly dozing after their 
morning’s meal. Multitudes of night herons, or 
tacarés, with a loud quack, flew startled by; and 
now and then, but rarely, a boatbill with his long- 
plumed crest would scud before us. The snakebird 
peered out his long neck to discover the cause of the 
general commotion; the cormorant dove, from the 
dry stick where he had slept away the last hour, into 
the water below, swimming with head scarcely visible 
above the surface, and a ready eye to a treacherous 
shot. Ducks rose hurriedly, and whistled away; 
curassows flew timidly to the deeper wood; and fear- 
less hawks, of many varieties, looked boldly on the 
danger. With a noise like a falling log an alligator 
would splash into the water from the bank where 
she had been sunning herself or looking after her 
nest; and often at once half a dozen huge, unsightly 
heads were lifted above the surface, offering a fair 
but not always practicable mark for a half-ounce 
ball. Occasionally a whole family of little alligators, 
varying in length from six to eighteen inches, would 
start out of the leaves instinctively, some plumping 
themselves in, as the examples of their respected 
mammas had taught them; others, in their youthful 
innocence, standing gazing at us from the top of the 
bank, but with more than youthful cunning ready 
also to plump in at the least motion towards raising 
agun. At frequent intervals the beaten track from 
the water disclosed the path of some of these mon- 
sters; and a pile of leaves just seen through the trees 
showed clearly the object of their terrestrial excur- 
sions. As we neared the rookery, after a two hours’ 
pull, the birds were more and more abundant, and 
the alligators more and more bold, scarcely minding 
our approach, and only learning caution by repeated 
applications of leaden balls. The frequent proximity 
of the king jacarés offered many opportunities to the 
harpooner in the bow; but we feared, by his ill 
success, that these autocrats cared very little for 
punches in the ribs. Turning suddenly we left the 
bordering forest for a cane-brake, and instantly broke 
full upon the rookery. In this part the scarlet 
ibises particularly had nested; and the bended tops 
of the canes were covered by half-grown birds in 
their black plumage, interspersed with many in all 
the brilliance of age. They seemed little troubled 
at our approach, merely flying a few steps forward 
or crossing the stream. Continuing on, the flocks 
increased in size; the red birds became more frequent, 
the canes bent beneath their weight like reeds, 
Wood ibises and spoonbills began to be numerous. 
The nests of all these filled every place where a nest 
could be placed; and the young ibises, covered with 
down, and standing like so many storks, their heavy 
bills resting upon their breasts and uttering no cry, 
were in strong contrast to the well-feathered spoon- 
bills, beautiful in their slightly roseate dress, and 
noisily loquacious. Passing still onward, we emerged 
from the canes into trees; and here the white herons 
had made their homes, clouding the leaves with 
white. Interspersed with these were all the varieties 
mentioned before, having finished their nesting, and 
being actively engaged in rearing their young. We 
had sailed above a mile, and at last, seeming to have 
approached the terminus, we turned and went below 





a short distance to a convenient landing where we 
could pursue our objects at leisure. The boatmen at | 
once made their dispositions for basketing the young | 
birds; and soon, by shaking them down from the | 
nests and following them up, had collected as many 
as they desired. We wandered a long distance back, | 
but the nests seemed, if anything, more plentiful, | 
and the swarms of young more dense. At the sound 
of the gun the birds in the immediate vicinity rose in | 
a tumultous flock ; and the old ones circled round 
and round, as though puzzled to understand the | 
danger they instinctively feared. In this way they 
offered beautiful marks to our skili; and the shore 
near the canoe was soon strewed with fine specimens. 
Evidently this place had been for many years the 
haunt of these birds, Not a blade of grass could be 
seen ; the ground was smooth and hard, and covered | 





with excrement. Occasionally, and not very rah 
a young heedless would topple into the water y 
which the noses of alligators constantly protrude 
Buzzards also upon the bank sunned themselves 
seemed at home; and not unfrequently a h 
hawk would swoop down and away with his 
almost unheeded. We were amused by the wuae 
of feeding the young scarlet ibises. In the throat of 
the old female bird, directly at the base of the lower 
mandible, is an enlargement of the skin, form 
pouch, which is capable of containing about the bulk 
of a small hen’s egg. She would return from fh; 
on the shallows, with this pouch distended by tiny 
fish, and allowed her young to pick them out with 
their bills. It was late when the tide turned, an 
we hastened away with the canoe loaded ts ee. 
flowing. The birds seemed now collecting for the 
night. Squads of bright-coloured ones were i 
from the shore, and old and young were settling o 
the canes over the water like swallows in A) 
An alligator gave us an opportunity for a last: shot 
and the air was black with the clouds of birds that 
arose, shrieking and crying. I never conceived thy 
idea of a cloud of birds before.” 

Enough has been quoted, we think, to invite 
the reader to make acquaintance with Mr, 
Edwards for himself. We suspect—from a re. 
ference or two, coupled with the general tone of 
assurance which pervades the narrative—that 
naturalists will receive his statements as dashi 
rather than accurate. Be this as it may, the 
book is a good and peculiar adventure-book for 
the less scientific and erudite. 





Literary and Historical Memorials of London, 
By J. Heneage Jesse, 2 vols. Bentley. 


Turs is an attractive title-page : yet the volumes 
are two dull ones—full of blunders and omis. 
sions. We had hoped that Mr. Bentley would 
have found his stock on hand of the ‘ Antiqua- 
rian Ramble’ and the ‘ Homes and Haunts’ more 
than enough for his pocket and reputation—yet 
here is their fit companion, with a promise made 
somewhere in the middle of the second volume 
that we are to have more of this kind of writing 
and from the same pen. Mr. Jesse, like his father, 
retails history at second hand. He has no better 
sources than the ‘ Biographia Britannica’ and 
the abridgments of Goldsmith and Pinnock. Yet 
his style is pleasant; and we read on, offended 
at every turn with the manner in which he vio- 
lates and distorts the incidents he relates—and 
with the wholesale blunders which he commits. 
The easy assurance with which he assumes that 
he is really adding to the established literature 
of his country is alternately pleasant and pro 
voking. It is fit that a system of book-making 
like this should be everywhere rebuked; and 
authors like Mr. Jesse, to whom the public gives 
a goodnatured confidence, taught that works of 
the pretension of that before us are not to be 
undertaken lightly nor executed flippantly. 
There is not a symptom of research or common 
correction in these volumes; and the facts are 
in the slipshod style of a man ill-read and with 
avery bad memory. This general character we 
will proceed to exemplify—as we did in the case 
of Mr. Howitt’s ‘Homes and Haunts’—by a list 
of ‘ Errata’: premising, however, that we have 
allowed a pretty stock of common cockney blun- 
ders—such as Gray’s Trivia, Ogildby’s Iliad, 
Adams for Adam, &c.—toremain behind. Errors 
like the following are not typographical mis- 
takes; but the blunders of an author who has 
corrected carelessly or who knows no better.— 


Vou. I. 

P. 5. “ Barnabe Rice, in his ‘ Honestie of the Age,’ * * says, 
* * ‘He that some forty years since should have asked after 
Piccadilly’,”—({Read Rich—and the Honestie of this - 7 
sithens for since ; a piccadilly (a ruff) and not Piccadilly 
astreet. The whole account of the origin of Piccadilly z 
a poor history of the information accessible at the preset! 
—.. ‘Plan of London’ published in 1560."—[We 
have the same date put forward with equal confidence m 
Vol, Li, p. 29; and we haye the map itself—or s0 


P. 
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ved in the book before us with the date 1563. 
oy 9 we do not know when Agas’s map was pub- 
bse "and 1560 isa mere guess, Whilst on this subject, 
ished tion that Mr. Jesse’s map of ‘ London and West- 
ne in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, Anno Dom. 1563,’ 
sins amn008 ihe Bankside localities “ Shakspere’s Play 

*1t—one year before Shakspeare was born and 
loam ig years before the Globe was built. 

r y House ‘* was built by Lord Berkeley of 
c about the year 1670.”—{It was built in 1665.) 
pn ys writes * 25th September, 1672,’” &c.—[Pepys’s 

Tegests 100, The pegs ated en Bram 

* no N 

nie aoe is, as we have said, in —— 3 

latter error, not a very important one, is given 

-# ~ additional example of slovenly quotation !] 

eet perkeley House was the residence of the Caven- 

‘dish family at least as early as the reign of Charles the 

». reign of William the Third. The first 
dish who went to live there was the first Duke of 
ire, in 1697.) 

pu. * We find the venerable Christiana, widow of 

‘William, the second Earl, maintaining a splendid and 
establishment here in 1674, when Waller and 
were her guests.”—[A strange party! Denham 

yas buried in Westminster Abbey, 23rd March, 1668-9.] 
pia “Albemarle-street witnessed the last scenes of 

"Harley's closing life ;’ that celebrated statesman having 

breathed his last at his house in this street on the 21st May, 

14."{Harley’s house was in Dover Street, and here 
his son lived after him.) 

pw. “St. James's Church, Piccadilly, built by Sir 
Christopher Wren in the reign of James IL”—{The 
dureh was consecrated 13th July, 1684, and Charles LI. 
dd not die till the 6th of February, 1684-5 : consequently 
it was built in the reign of Charles IT.] 
p31. “In this church [St. James's) is buried the celebrated 

and bookseller, dramatist and poet, Robert 
!"—[He is buried at Durham. It is James Dods- 
ley who is buried in St. James's.) 

2.2, The extract from Clarendon (the well-known passage 
about Piccadilly) contains three gross blunders; and the 
next quotation, on the following page, from the Strafford 
Papers, has a stupid mistake. 

2.2 “The ‘New View of London,’ published in 1707.” 

1708.) 

2.2% Golding Square ‘‘ was built after the accession of 
William the Third, in what were then styled the Pest House 
Fields, the site of a Jazaretto erected by Lord Craven as a 

le for the miserable sufferers from the Great 
of 1665!!"—{ Lord Craven's Pest-houses stood not 
nthe site of Golden Square, but considerably above—and 
nearly on the site of Carnaby Market. Lord Craven's 

Houses were erected after the period of the Great Plague 
“for the entertainment of persons that shall have the 
Plague, when it shall please God that any contagion shall 


2.3%. “Mrs, Bracegirdle, the celebrated actress, who was 
supposed to be on the point of marriage with Montfort, 
the no less celebrated actor."—(Supposed only by Mr. 
dese. Montfort was married already to a charming 
actress — afterwards Mrs. Verbruggen: but Mr. Jesse 
knows nothing about her;—for he calls her at p. 226 
Mrs, Vanbruggen. 

».53 “May Fair * * derives its name from the celebrated 
fair which was held in its green meadows from the reign 
of Henry VIII. till the middle of the last century.”—[May 
Fair (originally St. James’s Fair) was not held on the site 
ofthe present May Fair till Charles the Second’s time.) 

P.74. “From hence (Bond Street] I find Gilbert West, the 
poet, dating many of his letters to Gray.”—[ What letters? 
Gray’s correspondent was, as every schoolboy knows, 

Vest—a very different person from Gilbert West. ] 

P.78. “The building of Old Bond Street was commenced 
about the year 1716.”—[Read 1686. Hatton describes it 
in 1708. Mr. Jesse had seen somewhere that New Bond 
Street was built about 1716; and so (with his accustomed 
accuracy) transfers the date to the old street. ] 

P.%. “Here [in Berkeley Square] died Lady Mary Wort- 
ley Montagu.”—(She died in George Street, Hanover 


juare. | 
Pr eniteidee House, the work of Leoni.”—[The work 


ly. 

P. 10. “Arlington Street, so called from the Bennets, 
of Arlington.”—{ There was only one Bennet, Earl 
" gton ;—of whom Mr. Jesse, as we shall see, knows 
literally nothing. By the way, Mr. Bentley advertises ‘The 
Correspondence.’ Is Mr. Jesse to be his editor?] 
P02. “Here [in Arlington Street], in 1739, lived the 
celebrated William Pulteney, afterwards Earl of Bath; 
and to this street three years afterwards retired his great 
nval, Sir Robert Walpoie.”—{Pulteney was living here in 

1715; and here Horace Walpole was born in 1717.] 
Pld “And Sedley cursed the charms which pleased a 


Ay “And Sedley cursed the form that pleased a king.” 
121. “The latter building [a house of public refresh- 
ment] was probably the tavern called the Old Pall Mall, 
at which Pepys informs us that he occasionally supped.” 
Old Pall Mall was a street—not a house: and the 
place that Pepys frequented was ‘ Wood's, at the Pell 
P our old house for clubbing.” 
122 “Nell Gwyn built a house in Pall Mall.”—{There is 
no authority for this. Because Nell lived in a house in 
Bt Mall, it does not follow that she built it.] 
- 190. Nell Gwyn “died here in 1691.”—[She was buried 
A ~: ‘Martin's, Nov. 17th, 1687.) 
175, “ The German Chapel * * was originally built as a 
Catholic place of worship for the use of Henrietta 
2 after her marriage to Charles the First.”—(Read, 
o the use of Catherine of Portugal, after her marriage 
PAierien the Second. Henrietta’s Chapel was at Somer- 


use, 
P.178. The Bird-cage Walk “derives its name from the 
(ges which were hung in the trees,”"—[A nursery tale— 





and nothing more. The Walk derives its name from the 
cages for the king’s cormorant and ducks, which were 
situated on the south side of St. James’s Park.) 

P. 186. “* The game of pall mall * * was played—as appears 
by a plan of St. James's Palace, printed in 1660—on the 
site of the present Pall Mall.”—{ No such plan is known. ] 

P. 190. ** The house of Nell Gwyn in Pall Mali had been 
built for her by her royal lover."—[There is no authority 
for this. The king gave her a house—built and inhabited 
before Nell Gwynn went into it.) 

P. 205. “At the restoration of Charles the Second, the 
Spring Gardens (in St. James’s Park] were re-opened— 
with increased incentives,” &c.—[The Spring Gardens of 
the Restoration, of Pepys, and ‘ The Spectator,’ were what 
are now called Vauxhall. } 

P. 208. ‘Dr. King writes, about the time of the Protec- 
torate.”—[Dr. King was born in 1663—three years after 
the Restoration. } 

P. 208. “The Mulberry Garden, according to Malone, was 
the favourite resort of the immortal Dryden.” — [The 
authority is not Malone’s—though he quotes it. It is that 
of an old correspondent of one of the early volumes of 
the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine.’] 

P. 208. **The ‘princely palace’ alluded to in Dr. King’s 
verses was doubtless Tart Hall.” —[Dr. King alludes to 
Buckingham House, as built by Sheffield, Duke of Buck- 
ingham.] 

P. 208. In Tart Hall ‘* were preserved the famous Arundel 
Marbles; and it was in the garden that they were buried 
during the excitement occasioned by the Popish Plot.”— 
[The famous Arundel Marbles were never at Tart Hall: 
—and what is more, they were given to the University of 
Oxford in 1667, several years before the Popish Plot.) 

P. 209. ** Henry Bennet, Earl of Arlington, * * the Achito- 
phel of Dryden's poem.” — (Achitophel was the Earl of 
Shaftesbury. } 

P. 212. ** At No. 2, James Street, lived Glover, the author 
of ‘ Leonidas’ ; and I believe this is the same house which 
was afterwards occupied by Gifford, the * * editor of the 
* Quarterly Review.’ ”’—{ Gifford’s was No. 6.) 

P. 213. “ Storey’s Gate, formerly called Storehouse Gate, 
from a storehouse of the Ordnance having formerly stood 
there.”—([It was called Storey’s Gate from a person of 
the name of Storey. ] 

P. 217. “* Ben Jonson told me [Drummond] that * * he 
[Spenser] and his wife merely escaped ; that he afterwards 
died in King Street by absolute want of bread ; and that 
he refused twenty pieces sent him by the Earl of Essex, 
and gave this answer to the person who brought them— 
that he was sure he had no time to spend them.” — [Amend 
the whole of this quotation. Dele merely—for ‘* absolute 
want of bread,” read ‘for lake of bread”—and for “ he 
was sure he had no time to spend them,” read “ he was 
sorry he had no time to spend them.” Another example 
of slovenliness. } ‘ 

P. 232. ‘* Cannon Row—or, as it was formerly called, Chan- 
nel Row. Pennant conjectures that it derives its name 
from the canons of the neighbouring Abbey; and that 
the word was subsequently corrupted into Channel Row. 
When we find, however, that a branch or channel of the 
Thames ran in former times between the north end of the 
Row and Privy Gardens, we feel much more inclined to 
receive the ancient name as the correct one than to 
accept the far-fetched derivation of Pennant, and which, 
in fact, has only been adopted in modern times.” — 
[Pennant copies Stow—who died in 1605. So much for 
**modern times :”—and Stow’s derivation, let us add, is 
confirmed by Selden, in his ‘ Table Talk.’] 

P. 240. “ Not the least interesting monument in St. Marga- 
ret’s Church is that of the gallant and magnificent Charles 
Lord Howard of Effingham.”—([There is no such monu- 
ment. Lord Howard of Effingham is buried at Reigate ; 
and the monument in St. Margaret's is to his sister. Lord 
Howard’s name is mentioned upon it :—and Mr. Jesse, 
who only half reads things, has taken it as of course for 
Lord Howard’s own monument, } 

P. 258. St. John the Evangelist, Westminster, ‘‘ the work of 
Sir John Vanbrugh.”’—[A vulgar error, exposed in Walpole 
and in Gray. It was built by a Mr. Archer.] 

P. 262. List of Westminster Scholars. The date of birth is 
given against the name of each :—*‘ 1602. William He- 
minge, the dramatic writer and fellow-actor of Shak- 
speare.”—[ The dramatic writer was the son of the fellow- 
actor.] 

P, 417. * Passing on [in Westminster Abbey] we find our- 
selves at one moment standing by the tomb of Dryden and 
now by that of Cowley; and as we read on the latter the 
name of its founder the Duke of Buckingham, we smile to 
think how the frolic Duke cudgelled the one poet and 
raised a tomb over the other.”—{The frolic Duke was 
the second Duke of Buckingham of the Villiers family,— 
the same who erected Cowley’s monument: but his cud- 
gelling Dryden is quite a new fact (one of Mr. Jesse's 
facts) in English biography.] 

P. 418. “‘ How singular that the two rival poets [Dryden and 
Shadwell] * * should rest peaceably together under the 
same roof!”—{They do not! Dryden is buried at West- 
minster—Shadwell at Chelsea. } 

P. 431. ‘‘In Edward the Confessor’s Chapel is preserved the 
ancient and celebrated coronation chair which was brought 
from Scotland by Edward the First.”—[The stone, not the 
chair, was brought from Scotland by Edward L.} 

P. 444. Dr. Henry Killigrew, ‘‘ the companion of Charles the 
Second in his social hours.”—[The Killigrew who was the 
companion of Charles II. in his social hours was Henry’s 
brother ‘ Tom.’} 


This is a pretty fair 
lume,—and yet not all. 
second. 


ne for one vo- 
ow let us turn to the 


Vou. IL 
P. 5. ** Mary Davis, who is said to have captivated the heart 
of Charles the ‘Second by singing in the character of 
* Celania,’ in ‘ The Mad Shepherdess,’ the song; 





My lodging is on the o— 

(Read in ‘ The Rivals,’ and— ae 

My lodging it is on the cold ground.} 

P. 9. “Sir James Thornhill breathed his last in this [Leices- 
ter] Square, on the 25th of October, ¥764.”—[Thornhil? 
died May 4, 1734: and what is more he never lived im 
Leicester Square. } 

P. 11. “It is remarkable that both Thornhill and his son-in- 
law Hogarth should have died in the same month, in the 
same year, and in the same square, and that both should 
have been buried at Chiswick.”—{Four errors in one short 
paragraph. Thornhill did not die in Leicester Square, 
nor int he same month nor in the same year with Hogarth, 
and was not buried at Chiswick.] 

P. 19. ‘** This picture [of Lacy] was at Windsor within the 
last few years, and is doubtless still in existence.”—[{Mr. 
Jesse's father will show it to him at Hampton Court. 

P. 19. “*To the ringers of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Nell 
Gwynn bequeathed a small sum annually, which they 
still continue to enjoy.”—{The ringers know of no such 
sum: nor is any such bequest mentioned by Nell Gwynn 
in her will—which any one may consult for a shilling at 
Doctors’ Commons. ] 

P. 20. In the vaults under the church [St. Martin’s-in-the 
Fields) lie the remains of the well-known dramatie writer 
Mrs. Centlivre."—{She is buried in St. Paul’s, Covent. 
Garden. ]} 

P. 30. ‘* It is remarkable that Sir Peter Lely, Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, and the celebrated landscape painter, Richard 
Wilson, should have been occupants at different times of 
the same apartments on the north side of Covent Garden.” 
—[Such is not the case: Lely lived on the north side— 
and Kneller on the east.) 

P. 37.1“ Wilks the great actor of the reign of King Willianr 
and Queen Anne.”—{ Wilks was hardly known in the reign, 
of William Ill, He achieved his reputation in the reigns 
of Anne and George LJ 

P. 43. “It was here [at Button’s] that Ambrose Philips 
hung the rod over the seat which was usually occupied by 
Pope.”—{ Ambrose Philips is said to have hung up a rod 
at Button'’s—but over the seat is a gratuitous addition. 
Cibber says it was hung in the room—a contemporary 
writer, that it was hung up ‘‘at the bar.”’) 

P. 49. “ Here [in Bow Street) was the shop of the famous 
publisher Jacob Tonson.”"—[Only his printing-office. 
Jacob lived and kept shop first of all at Gray's Inn Gate— 
next in Chancery Lane—and last of all in the Strand, over 
against Catherine Street.) 

P. 51. ** At the Cock Tavern, in Bow Street * * took e 
in 1633 the disreputable frolic in which Lord Buckhurst” 
&c. “were the actors.”—[Read 1663.] This may be a 
typographical error. 

P. 56. “Here [in Rose Street] apparently stood the Rose 
Tavern.”—{No! It stood in Little Russell Street, imme- 
diately adjoining Drury Lane Theatre.]} 

P. 58. Rochester “hired some ruffians, who waylaid the 
great poet [Dryden] in Rose Street (on his way from 
Will's Coffee House to his own house in Gerrard Street) 
and inflicted on him a severe personal chastisement.” 
—{When Dryden was cudgelled there was no Gerrard 
Street.] 

P.72, **In Wych Street, corrupted from Witch Street.”— 
(The old name of Drury Lane was Via de Aldwych. 
lanes Wych Street—which is a continuation of Drury 
Lane. 

P. 73. The present [Drury Lane] Theatre stands on the site 
of a playhouse, which appears to have been erected here 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth under the name of the 
Phenix.”—[{The present Drury Lane Theatre does not 
stand on the site of the Phenix. Thesite of the Cockpit 
or Phenix (as it was called), is Pitt Place, Drury Lane, 
formerly Cockpit Place, and,in the parish of St. Giles’s-in- 
the-Fields. There was no Cockpit Theatre in the reign of 
Elizabeth. Such is Mr. Collier’s opinion — a much better 
authority on such matters than Mr. Jesse.) 

P. 81. Edward [Ned] Ward ‘at one period of his life * * 
kept a house of entertainment in Long Acre.”—[{He never 
did.) 

P. 81. He [Ned Ward] “ is twice honoured by a mention in 
the ‘ Dunciad’ :— 

* Not sail with Ward,’ &c. 

* As thick as eggs at Ward in pillory.’”"— 
(The latter allusion refers not to Ned, but to John Ward 
of Hackney; a Member of Parli t ieted of 
forgery, expelled the House, and then sentenced to the 
pillory.} 

P. 84. ** Here [in Queen Street] stood the house—in which 
he died in 1776—of the once celebrated George Digby, 
Ear! of Bristol.” — (Read, 1676. This may possibly be 
a typographical error.] 

P. 93. “On the south side [of Lincoln’s Inn Fields} stood 
Lindsey House.”—(It still stands where it always stood— 
on the west side.]} 

P. 95. Charles the Second “ presented Betterton with his 
splendid coronation suit, in which the actor performed 
the character of Alonzo. The Duke of York followed the 
King’s example, by giving the suit which he had worn on 
the same occasion to Haines, who acted the part of Prince 
Prospero.”—{For Alonzo read Alvaro: and for Haines 
read Harris—Mr. Pepys’s friend Harris. ] 

P. 114. “In this interesting church [St. Giles's-in-the- 
Fields] lies buried the great sculptor John Flaxman.”— 
(He is buried about two miles distant from the church— 
in the burial-ground near to St. Pancras Church.) 

P. 118. Charing Cross “tas well as the others were built 
after designs by Cavalini.”—{For Cavalini, read Master 
Richard de Crundale.] 

P. 119. “In 1678, it [the statue of Charles the First] was 
erected at Charing Cross.”—[It was erected in 1674. See 
Waller’s verses—and Burnet. 

P. 127. “* They (Savage, Merchant, and Gregory] happened 
unluckily to discover a light in Johnson’s Coffee House, 
near Charing Cross.” — [Read, Robinson’s Coffee House, 
at Charing Cross.]} 

P, 131, As we descend towards Whitehall, a small court 
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may be discovered on the east side of the street between 
Nos. 13 and 15, in which formerly stood the celebrated 
Rummers’ Tavern.” — (Read, the Rummer Tavern. The 
house, when Prior’s uncle had it, stood on the opposite 
side of the street, two doors from Locket’s Ordinary. } 


P. 141. “ Twenty-one years afterwards (that is, after 1666], 
in March 1688, Sir John Denham himself breathed his 
last.”—[Denham was buried 23rd March 1668-9.) 

P. 148. “ According to Stow, the murdered remains of the 
Duke of Buckingham, after his assassination by Felton, 
were brought to Wallingford House; while, on the other 
hand, &c. Stow, however, as usual, is in the right.”— 
{And Mr. Jesse, as usual, in the wrong. Stow died 5th 
April 1605; and the Duke whose assassination he is 
made to relate was killed 23rd August 1628 —nearly a 
quarter of a century after.] 

P. 158. Shakspeare’s “‘‘ Henry the Eighth’ was acted as 
early as 1603.”"—[Will Mr. Jesse send his authority for 
this new fact to Mr. John Payne Collier?) 

P. 212. “The source from which Pennant drew his sketch 
of the old palace (of Whitehall] is from the interesting 
plan taken by John Fisher in 1680, and engraved by 
Virtue in 1757."—[Vertue—not Virtue—who is said to 
have engraved this plan in 1757, died 24th of July, 1756. 
But this is not the only mistake. Did it never occur to 
Mr. Jesse that the plan must be at least twelve years 
earlier than 1680. In the marginal references on the plan 
itself the Duchess of Cleveland of the year (1680) is called 
the Countess of Castlemaine—Sir Christopher Wren is 
‘called Dr. Wren—and the apartments of the Surveyor of 
the Works, Sir John Denham, who died in 1668-9, are 
particularly pointed out.) 

Here we must stop:—wanting strength and 
courage to go on with the remaining half of the 
second volume. Nor is it too much to say of 
the book before us, that while it makes and 
perpetuates blunders, there is not in its long 
nine hundred pages a single addition to the 
facts and traditions of the streets of London. 
We have gone, on the present and other occa- 
sions, into this kind of minute criticism because 
minuteness is the very pretension of the volumes 
under review. Without pausing to estimate the 
value of many of the particulars here recorded 
—or corrected, we remark that it is upon the 
statement of these particulars that such books 
value themselves. The assumption of this kind 
of close inquiry raises an inference which, un- 
fortunately, gives authority to the inquirer’s 
blunders; and he who imposes mistakes upon 
the public under the pretence of knowing more 
about such matters than others, stamps them 
for current by the false pretence. Mr. Jesse’s 
book is free from any taint which enhances the 
literary offence; but no man, it is obvious, 
should set up to inform the world as a literary 
antiquary whose pages can yield such a crop of 
errors to antiquarian criticism as are here dis- 
played. For what an amount of published 
inaccuracies, in the very masquerade of accu- 
racy, is Mr. Bentley 2 paren in the series of 
books of this kind which he has lately thought 
fit to issue to the public! 





Memoirs of the Private Life and Opinions of 
Louisa, Queen of Prussia, Consort of Frede- 
rick William III. By Mrs. C. Richardson. 
Bentley. 

Tue close of the last century and the early part 

of the present are rich in political and historical 

interest. Mankind were then bewildered with 
the earliest manifestations of that ill-understood 
conflict between the Old and the New, which, 
though terrible as a storm in its passage, puri- 
fied the social atmosphere in the end, and pre- 
pared the way for those reforms which are es- 
sential as conditions to human progress. The 
biography before us represents this conflict in 
the amusing form in which it modified the man- 
ners of the Prussian court, and disturbed the 
notions of etiquette in certain official minds, 

The two princesses of Mecklenburg, celebrated 

by Goethe in his ‘Dichtung und Wahrheit’ as 

nothing less in appearance and conduct than 

“two celestial beings,” were educated alto- 

gether under modern influences; and when the 

elder, the Princess Louisa, became the wife 
of Frederick William the Third and Queen of 

Prussia she was guilty of being natural to such 

a degree as frequently to throw the Oberhof- 


meisterin (lady in waiting) into a state of de- 
spair. 

The Princess Louisa was the daughter of 
Duke Charles Louis Frederick of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz, the brother of our own Queen Char- 
lotte,—and was born on the 10th of March, 1776. 
In her seventh year she lost her mother, Fre- 
derica Carolina Louisa, daughter of a prince of 
Hesse-Darmstadt; and her education was com- 
pleted under the direction of her grandmother 
the widowed Landgravine. During the occu- 
pation by the French of Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 
an accident introduced the Princess Louisa and 
the Crown Prince Frederick William of Prussia 
to each other. “ At the first glance” (to adopt 
the somewhat too sentimental diction of Mrs. 
Richardson) “ their hearts responded.” On the 
24th of April, 1793, they were betrothed at 
Darmstadt, and on the 24th of December fol- 
lowing married. 

It was not until the year 1797 that our 
heroine became, by the accession of her husband 
to the throne, Queen of Prussia—‘the uni- 
versally beloved and respected mother of the 
country.”” A crown made no difference in a 
character whose natural sweetness and simplicity 
were improved by literary cultivation. Neither 
she nor the king would submit to the forms of 
courtly etiquette. The Countess von Vosz was 
at a discount.— 

“The King was resolute in his rejection of ex- 

ternal forms which restrained his natural inclinations. 
One day there was a question as to the ceremonial 
required for the reception of the congratulations of 
a foreign Court, which was to take place with all 
due forms of etiquette in Berlin the following day. 
The Countess von Vosz, who knew the minutest 
details in all such cases, remarked that on such a 
grand occasion the state-carriages should be used, 
and that the King and Queen must have the royal 
state-carriage, with eight horses richly caparisoned, 
two state-coachmen, and three state-footmen in their 
best state livery. ‘ Well,’ said the King, ‘you may 
order it as you will.’ The next morning, when the 
brilliant equipage came up, the King put the Coun- 
tess into the carriage, shut the door very suddenly, 
and cried out to the coachman, ‘Go on.’ He then 
jumped into his own ordinary open carriage, with 
two horses only, which he was in the habit of driving 
himself, and thus drove the Queen immediately 
behind the Countess in the state-carriage, amidst the 
laughter and delight of the bystanders.” 
This state of things was evidently pleasing 
to the popular mind. Accordingly when the 
royal pair went on their progresses to the 
eastern provinces, in order to receive the homage 
from the different states, theirjourneysresembled 
“a continuation of family rejoicings’” rather 
than “a series of triumphal processions. 

Mrs. Richardson delights in dwelling on in- 
stances of the enthusiasm and kindliness of this 
queen’s character and of the purity of her sources 
of emotion. An anecdote may be quoted here 
from the number which the writer has given— 
though it is difficult to extract the metal from 
the unnecessary gilding with which Mrs. Rich- 
ardson has overlaid them.— 

“At a brilliant military festival, which was cele- 
brated in the church more especially belonging to the 
Court, called the Garrison Church, at which the King, 
Queen, and State Ministers were present, a very 
respectable-looking and well-behaved woman arrived 
too late to get any place in the already overflowing 
church, Totally unacquainted with the locality, she 
happened to fall into the line which led directly to 
the Queen's tribune, and without beingaware towhom 
it was appropriated, she opened the door. Con- 
fused by the brilliant retinue which she saw already 
engaged in their devotions, she would have retired, 
but a sign from a lady of the Court, true to her cha- 
racter of gentleness and humility, directed her to take 
a seat in the back row of the tribune. She did so; 
and now she committed an unpardonable breach of 
etiquette in the estimation of the ceremonious Ober- 





hofmeisterin, who, as soon as the Queen had left the 





tribune, came forward with a storm of anger... 
the woman, for having dared to intrude herself j 
the place appropriated to her Majesty, and th a 
insulting the dignity of the Queen, Vai aay 
the assurances that it was done without premedita An 
no excuses availed: and although she re 
husband’s position as a respectable burgher of p 
dam, she was treated as if she had been guilty .. 
high crime, or misdemeanour against the dignit : 
royalty. Bishop Eylert says: ‘In tears the < 
woman came to me inconsolable at the idea dean 
could be supposed capable of being wanting in - 
to the Queen, whom she regarded with the most pro. 
found veneration. Whilst she was Weeping a 
bitterly, there came a gentleman of the Court, Count 
von Briihl, to tell me that the Queen desired to g 

to me, if possible, immediately. As I entered the 
presence-chamber the Queen advanced to me with 
hurried steps, saying, in a state of agitation, “ But tl 
me, for heaven's sake, what has happened in the 
church. I have just heard, with great vexation that 
a worthy woman, the wife of one of the citizens of 
Potsdam, has been harshly treated by the master of 
the ceremonials, Why, can it be that it is because 
she sat in a place in my tribune during divine service: 
It is well known what the King’s and my opinions 
are upon the ceremonies of court etiquette. They 
cannot be entirely laid aside ; but surely some dis. 
tinction can be drawn, and that most assuredly in a 
church in the service of the Most High. I am incon. 
solable until I have exculpated her. I beg you to 
put this matter right. Come and dine with us to. 
day, at the Peacock Island, and bring me the asu. 
rance that the good woman is at ease again; and to- 
morrow morning bring her to me, for I shall be glad 
to know‘her personally.” * 


When war with France became inevitable, 
the Queen evinced that she possessed, with all 
her finer dispositions, a German heart. Shehas 
accordingly incurred the censure of Napoleon for 
having accompanied her husband to Naumberg, 
on the River Saale, awaiting there with him the 
arrival of the Russian troops. A long series of 
troubles, as all the world knows, ensued for the 
heroine of Mrs. Richardson’s book. The cele- 
brated meeting between Queen Louisaand Napo- 
leon at Tilsit is thus related.— 

“ As soon as she had taken possession of the apart- 
ments that had been prepared for her, the French 
Emperor paid her a visit. To sustain with calm 
dignity the first moments of the interview, was in 
the Queen’s position no easy task. With great 
nicety of discrimination, and the most delicate tact 
which a noble mind only possesses, she received the 
French Emperor politely, regretting that he was 
obliged to ascend such a bad staircase, and inquired 
if the northern climate agreed with his health during 
the winter. He seemed surprised at the dignified 
demeanour of the King, and astonished at the ex 
quisite beauty of the Queen, which far surpassed 
his expectations. He made many very flattering 
speeches, which were intended especially for the 
Queen. She, however, passed lightly over these ex- 
pressions of personal admiration, and adroitly tumed 
the conversation to general subjects; but Napoleon 
was by no means at his ease. Whilst he spoke he 
was swinging his whip backwards and forwards, and 
said, turning suddenly to the King, ‘Sire, I admire 
the magnanimity and tranquillity of your soul amids 
such numerous and heavy misfortunes.’ The King 
replied slowly and steadily, ‘Greatness and trat- 
quillity of soul can only be acquired by the strength 
of a good conscience.’ Whether the Emperor wa 
offended by the tone and manner of the King, which 
piqued his proud nature, or whether his ordinary 
rudeness prompted him to make a rough reply, he 
suddenly exclaimed, ‘ But how could you begina war 
with me who had already conquered so many power 
ful nations?" The King, well knowing that ths 
question would lead to many others that must cals 
long and useless discussions, looked at him stel 
fastly and severely, but made no answer. 
Queen replied, ‘Sire, it was permitted to the glory 
of the Great Frederick to deceive us as to 
extent of our powers; we were deceived; but it ws 
so ordained.’ She then endeavoured to tum 
conversation into other channels. Somewhat late, 
she mentioned the object of her journey, and 
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~ ad to induce him to grant moderate terms for 
iat scase with Prussia, The sequel has 


in how this declaration was received. The 
ch Emperor had no feeling of chivalrous 
be . that quality was utterly wanting in him, 
wd thus the intercession of a noble woman for a 
ble purpose Was fruitless. It would be difficult 
) make @ selection from the various questions the 
french Emperor asked, and the topics which he 
sted, during this interview, with the evident 
jesion of creating embarrassment to the Queen, 
What constraint must have been felt by all who 
yere present at this meeting ! The Conqueror and 
Dictator, who had driven the legitimate Sovereigns 
to the remotest point of their dominions, now invited 
them as his guests, Perhaps history does not fur- 
nish 8 More singular and trying position than that 
y which the unfortunate Sovereigns were reduced on 
this occasion in striving to conciliate their mortal 
aemy. Napoleon gave a sumptuous banquet, at 
yhich the King sat as the guest of the Emperor 
Napoleon, at his left hand; the Queen being seated 
wn the right. The King, grave and reserved, said 
jitle, but what he did say was appropriate and 
wmect, without any political allusions, at least not 
dbviously apparent. The conversation turned on 
the recollections of youth, and the King used the 
yond ‘cradle.’ Napoleon smiled in his own peculiar 
my, and made the remark, ‘ But when the child is 
gown up into manhood he forgets the cradle.’ * Yes,’ 
uswered the King, ‘but our origin and our associa- 
tims we cannot forget; and the good man contem- 
pites with feelings of gratitude the cradle in which 
he lay asa child.” Those who were present and 
ierved the King at this moment, remarked that 
there was something peculiarly significant in the 
tone in which he uttered this speech;—he appeared 
apparently reflecting in sadness on the ancient pro- 
ynces of his inheritance which he was required to 
cede. Unaccustomed to feign what he did not feel, 
thisunnatural position was most disagreeable to him. 
His replies were even more laconic than they usually 
vere, but always firm and manly. Napoleon after- 
wards called this ‘statsch;’ but in this trying mo- 
ment, as well as in the most desperate circumstances 
of his life, the King was true to himself. He, how- 
ever left his share of supporting the conversation to 
the Queen, who, without blemishing the transpa- 
rency of her character, possessed the command of 
language to a remarkable degree, and who, there- 
fore, expressed herself in terms which, without war- 
muting the imputation of flattery, which it was im- 
posible for her to use, were yet calculated to make 
apleasing impression. For instance, she spoke with 
respect and interest of the Empress Josephine, and 
on other subjects that might be supposed to interest 
Napoleon, He was perfectly enchanted with the 
(ueen; such female dignity, united with such love- 
lines and grace, he had never before beheld. His 
admiration increased every moment, and he said 
iterwards, to Talleyrand, ‘I knew that I was to see 
the most beautiful Queen in existence, but I have 
fond the most beautiful Queen, and at the same 
time the most interesting woman in the world.’ This 
pinion of her whom he had taken every opportunity 
of insulting and of representing in the light of an 
‘intriguante,’ is a strong proof of that power of fasci- 
mation which converts the bitterest enemies into 
friends, A French author, in his Memoirs of Napo- 
on, has thus alluded to the meeting at Tilsit:— 
‘On sitting down to table, Napoleon, with great gal- 
lantry, told the beautiful Queen that he would restore 
Silesia, a province which she earnestly wished should 
be surrendered, to Prussia in the new arrangements 
which were about to take place.’ Napoleon himself, 
ina letter to the Empress Josephine, written during 
the time of the treaty of Tilsit, says, ‘the Queen 
of Prussia is really a charming woman; she is fond of 


“Perhaps the effect produced by this speech was the 


cause of the denial of the fortress of Magdeburg, 
which the Queen so earnestly desired to recover. 
It was related in the saloons of Josephine, that on 
one of the days during the Queen's stay in Tilsit, 
she held a beautiful rose in her hand, which the 
Emperor asked her to give him, The Queen hesi- 
tated a few moments, and then presented it to him, 
saying, ‘ Why should I so readily grant what you 
request, whilst you remain deaf to all my entreaties? 
The motives of the Queen, in what Napoleon was 
pleased to call coquetry with him, cannot be mis- 
taken. Her desire to alleviate the burdens of her 
people required the greatest tact, and the motive of 
her visit guards her from the imputation of coquet- 
ting with him. At a later period, it will be seen that 
Napoleon himself utters the best refutation of this 
charge in speaking of the Queen to Prince Talleyrand. 
The state of fermentation which prevailed through- 
out the whole nation, and which caused the Prussians 
to direct their attention more earnestly to their 
almost idolized Queen, was not unknown in the 
French Court; and Napoleon, who had a childish 
fear of the voice of truth, and who was anxious to 
obtain the good opinion of the Queen, loudly com- 
plained that he had not been able to inspire her with 
confidence. He declared to Talleyrand, that she 
might, if she had chosen, have come forward as a 
new Armida, and have dictated her terms of peace 
in Paris; but that she attached too much importance 
to the dignity of her sex, and seemed to estimate 
too highly the influence of public opinion, which 
she declared ought not to be too lightly sacrificed. 
After a residence of three days at head-quarters, 
the Queen returned to Memel, and the treaty 
of peace between Prussia and France was signed on 
the 9th of July. How distressing the peace of Tilsit 
was to the Queen, and how much it continued to 
aftect her, she did not conceal. She often referred 
to the well-known observation of Mary, Queen of 
England, who declared that if her heart could be 
seen, the name of Calais, graven in bloody charac- 
ters, would be found upon it. The Queen declared 
she felt thus with regard to Magdeburg.” 


In the midst of her outward trials, the Queen 
found consolation in the study of history:—and 
she seems to have cherished that mystical trust 
in Providence which is frequently the natu- 
ral growth of inevitable troubles. The soul 
makes for itself the support which it cannot 
find. Accordingly, the pious and poetical mind 
of Queen Louisa was strongly attracted by that 
philosophy which (to quote her biographer) 
* trenched on the dominions of faith.” Music 
and literature also came to her relief. ‘ With 
good books, a good pianoforte, and a good con- 
science,” she was wont to say, “one may live 
more tranquilly amidst the storms of this world 
than those who raise the tempest.”—The first 
germ of the new Prussian constitution might be 
fancifully traced in the following anecdote, if 
the report of this Queen’s harangue to her hus- 
band could be depended on.— 

“On the second day of Whitsuntide, 1810, the 
King and Queen were enjoying the cool spring 
morning, on the open terrace of Sans Souci, which 
is adorned with antique busts, chiefly of the Roman 
Emperors, when the Queen stopped, and gazing on 
them, said, ‘Have you ever remarked that many of 
these busts have a striking resemblance to the 
Emperor Napoleon, the mighty conqueror of our 
times” The King replied by a bitter smile; and 
the Queen continued, ‘Come here, and observe this 
profile of the bust of Nero; there is a great resem- 
blance to Napoleon, only his lips are more contracted 
and more beautiful than these.’ This observation 





coquetting with me; but do not be jealous, I am like 
cere-cloth, along which everything of this sort slides 
without penetrating. It would cost me too dear to 
play the gallant on this subject.’ Nevertheless, it 
has been repeated, and on good authority, that Na- 
Poleon was greatly disposed to acquiesce in all the 
Wishes of the Queen, and that one of his generals 
asked him in a discontented tone, ‘If he thought 
every tear shed by a woman was to efface the blood 
of hundreds of his soldiers, which, if these requests 
Were to be complied with, had been shed in vain! 


gave her an opportunity of speaking on a subject of 
| which her heart was full, She said, ‘The present 


aspect of things proves the preponderance of physical 
| power; for even if I admit that somewhat of the 
| intellectual is combined with it, yet it has no moral 


influence. It is not founded on the will of the 
nation ; for the people are not consulted, and on the 
contrary, are oppressed, discontented, and unhappy. 
The freedom of which the French boast so much is, 
in fact, only slavery; for the general good is lost 


iron rule is not felt so much whilst its results are 
fortunate; but this unnatural and despotic power 
cannot long endure. Nature will assert her rights. 
We feel this must be the case, but we are not ready 
for action. The time must come, but we, alas! may 
die before it arrives. Napoleon is a scourge in the 
hand of Providence, and when heis no longer needed 
for this purpose he will be cast away ‘as a brand for 
the burning.’” 

Queen Louisa—as many a sympathizing 
reader knows—died in the ow of her beauty 
and of her youth. In 1810, it was determined 
that she should visit her father at Strelitz— 
where she arrived on the 26th of June. On the 
28th she was joined by the King; and in the 
evening they left Strelitz for Hohenzieritz. 
The Queen had already felt indisposed—with ca- 
tarrh and fever. She retired early—evidently ill. 
Day by day, she grew worse. She lingered until 
the 19th of July: when she expired at the age 
of 34 :—having led an irreproachable life, and 
exhibited virtues not only remarkable in one of 
her station but which would have been so in any. 
She has found an enthusiastic biographer in Mrs, 
Richardson :—whose style, however, is scarcely 
severe enough for a theme of this importance. 


































Wayfaring Sketches among the Greeks and 
Turks, and on the Shores of the Danube. By 
a Seven Years’ Resident in Greece. Chapman 
& Hall. 


Tuts volume is principally devoted to the re- 
cords of a voyage ;—and is written, throughout, 
in an objectionably florid style. It is time to 
reckon with our picturesque writers; whose 
present fancy for trope and transubstantiation 
in language bids fair to give Posterity serious 
trouble and matter for wrangling. Let none 
of them pretend that it is an old fashion re- 
vived. Accuracy and neatness were once on 
a time thought indispensable to metaphor— 
precision to poetical diction. The very Eu- 
phuists when most far-fetched and fantastic 
were the most tiresomely exact. Under their 
dispensation, Minerva did not go forth with 
“the simplicity of Venus’ doves’’—nor Justice 
rule the world with Mercury’s caduceus. Con- 
descension was not allowed to stiffen her back,— 
nor Humility to speak with the brazen throat 
of Valour. We are less precise in our forms of 
language and figures of speech now-a-days;— 
and were the above example solitary, we had 
not remonstrated. But let the ladies, in par- 
ticular, look to it—or the Schoolmaster will be 
among them! 

We have a second matter of complaint 
against our authoress: the somewhat pharisaical 
tone of profession and condemnation in which 
she indulges,—unaware, it would appear, not 
merely of the presumption but also of the incon- 
sistency which it involves. For instance, when 
arrived at Constantinople, she ‘ had not forgot- 
ten that it was Sunday, a day which it is, perhaps, 
more important to keep rigidly abroad than at 
home, that there may not seem to be any incon- 
sistency in our conduct to those who have wit- 
nessed the strictness of its observance in 
England.” A good sentiment, this, of its rigid 
kind :—yet what do we find in the very next 
paragraph ?—* We set out to go to church :— 
but as we had an hour to spend before the service 
began, we employed it in walking about the town,” 
This is not “rigid” Sabbath-keeping, as the 
Agnews and Plumptres understand it. The 
strictness of English usage, then, was relaxed, 
that Curiosity might turn a spare hour to ac- 
count. Nothing can be more natural or de- 
fensible, according to our poor judgment. But 
wherefore lay down the law so severely? Was 
it English Protestant rigidity, again, which made 
the Lady run when she heard the bell of the 





| sight of in the insatiable ambition of one man, His | 





Chapel at Schénbrunn call the court to Mass,— 
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ania Glen a indul ine cee toile the conviction forced itself upon them, one long loud copy evidently very ancient, of the Greek cA 
a he . Eeny rT ch “ pen ltseM, | shout of fierce anathemas rose with the name of BAL g on his knees. Piathovnd on the ines d — 
and anathematizes all which suit every one | (arripgze through the air; their horror at having fect. their auick. intellicent eves fx ° nd at his 
else, is about as mischievous a travelling com- | jived on such friendly terms with him, is not to be nied th that di e fi _ ‘led on him, and 
panion as we know of; and its frequent appear- | told. ‘I shook his hand, his blood-stained hand, this a mS Scare tot Knowlonge Which be ge of 8e' 
n < ; ’ a and, natural to the Greeks, were some fifteen or t ° 
ance in English company has done much to | yery morning, as if he had been my brother!’ ex- ities eheme x cea instructing with m , eaty 
lower the character of our countrymen on the | claimed one. ‘He lifted my poor child in his arms | ana patience. Our appearance rt of Poser: Fre 
continent. and kissed it!’ shrieked a woman. ‘But I,’ ex- | to the attention which the pupils in this primiti 
But zeal, it may be pleaded, belongs in- claimed a young man, positively tearing his hair, ‘I — 


crac . css, Provadh school thought proper to bestow on their master: sted hers 
separably to the eager, enthusiastic, female have taken his daughter to be the wife of my bosom, | but the old man was anxious to show us that he was eee 


temperament. Let ts admit the plea; and [04 "be Moa, of the healman i flowing in the [not always ap usasefl and he die 
having spoken plainly of the offence given by | 41. natiy - auncaae tie clean eh ae g r he boy who sat close to his knee, to read aloud a 
it. 1 ize the vl fforded b © natives followed the omicers to the house of the | from Scripture. I could not help thinking of St, 
it, let us recognize the pleasure afforded by our | .... “ 8 
: executioner. He was not there at the moment; and | pay], brought up at the feet of Gamaliel, which hi ; 
lady’s observant eye and ready hand. Her first | when they asked for him by that title, his wife, with 43 sa Aang’ ramarel, Wich his Hi chee, ins 
z - ney é y we yp ? position seemed to illustrate as the child rose. His ‘nati 
two chapters give the quintessence of her seven | horror in her looks, so passionately denied that her flowing hair, carefully preserved at its full length destinaac 
years’ experience of Greece. To that country | beloved hushand could have any claim to it, that the lai litss a sane can) fm lst) in 
x . ge - J ’ proclaimed him a neophyte, or future candidate for think it 
she looks back lovingly, and describes it in | people of Egina began to doubt once more. Just | priest's orders; and his countenance had much gui thr 
attractive colours—here and there interweaving | then Carrip?ze himself appeared ; he saw at a glance | seriousness, which seemed scarce suited to his age ae nai 
bits of romantic history. We are stopped early | what was going forward; he knew his doom, and | Fe read with the most perfect fluency a few verses Whe a 
i : ; : without a murmur signified to the officers his readi- 4 on peer J 4 A 
Bee pages y. a details « ry ae ree pag vs Th fed hi from one of the gospels in.ancient Greek. As weleft 
and execution o urnaba’s band of robbers. | "€SS t© accompany them. hey surrounded him | this yery rural university, we met an individual in the and cries 
It seems next to impossible in Greece to find -eeel a ae guard, otherwise the populace would street whom we were not surprised to see thus stalk- tinued wi 
any one willing to put the “last sentence of | ““\* piper tee gh ner They took — away | ing about listlessly in the dangerous heat and glare J jr buria 
dhs law” tate atbet. “On enc cottaion. when —that miserable servant of public justice. His task | of noon, for we knew that he was one of those men 
, 4 was soon performed; it was, perhaps, all the easier | ¢5> w » fami : . " Reall 
two unhapp men were to suffer, a great, | f ¢] ts “se P te Mp ., for whom the flaming sunshine or the cool moonlight i evil | 
Serotions Tonkin eee tal en pei seveeih for ¢ 1e extraordinary conduct of the criminal herself. were alike, since wherever he went the shadow of an m el 
h ld b 3 dt fi the. terribl * His task performed, Carripéze returned to | awful crime was cast before him on his path by the jj M#tt 
who cou e found to perform the terrible | Egina, to his home. The same powerful guard was light of his own sleepless conscience. It is strange Pagan 


office” (the engine being the guillotine) ; and this | in requisition to conduct him to his house, and for | that the fearful curse of Cain would seem to be i Greek s 
he would only consent to do if he was guarded greater security they landed at night, for they knew self-imposed by most of those who have committed times. 
day and night by a body of soldiers.” For that henceforward the life of Carrip?ze must hang | the same crime; and this man is assuredly a fugitive [ve are § 
it had become the Greek fashion to assassinate | upon a thread, unless he could shield himself from | ang a vagabond on the face of the earth, solely, as “The 
the headsman the day before his work was to the certain vengeance of the people of Egina. When | it were, by the retribution of his own will. The 

be done. On the present occasion, the ropes of | he arrived at the door of his house—his only refuge | details of his history are well-known, and very oy 
the guillotine were found “so inextricably —the miserable man found it closed against him. — 


— _ ee 7 striking.” ' . of the ls 
entangled” that it was impossible forthe negro | ji her wae.a sunt of weeping and sing: |" "We spar the reader a romantic ale a tine HS 
to complete his task. The culprit was obliged seems to have turned to loathing, persisted in shutting — a ye ostentatious solemnity bert beh 
to be remanded: and another minister of pun- | him out from her house, as utterly as she had driven — Spliencour © action.— their - 
ishment to be found, and brought to the spot | him from her heart! It was in vain he expostulated ; He saluted us silently as he passed us, forwe J luge Ty 
from a distance.— but the fact of his arrival had become known, and had never been able to conquer our repugnance suf furs not! 


* He was a Frenchman of the name of Carripéze, already the infuriated population might be seen ficiently to speak to him. We stood er aw 7+ and a pr 

i » tails of | Tushing towards him in resistless numbers. He | Pefore the open khan, or public house, where, on t round tl 

tnd had been reduced by misfortunes, the details of rs gfe 5 ee eae © | feast days, an incredible number of cups of coffee J me with 
which I do not now recollect, from a respectable called out to his wife, that his life’s blood was about ns bil 2 rl hile ra Sion aie = ie! pe habl 
station in society, to the greatest poverty, which he | to stain her very threshold, and then her heart melted | 27 4)1ed, while the villagers “er 2 — 
i £ * Figen, 3 Ms mH . rs : 1s take leave: even the old woman who is the wonder sumed 1 

had the anguish of sharing with his beautiful wife | to the father of her children ! She opened the door, of the country round for her great for it is sophisti 
and his two young daughters. * *. He consented to | and he darted in, whilst the multitude raged round ees oy 7 hs 1 Ary g bn whieh j 
have himself instructed in the horrible art, and to | his stronghold, which they were only prevented from we * - oe f ag ag F ies y Ww ann te © 
place himself at the service of the Greek govern- burning to the ground by the wish to spare his inno- lem of tert ok ry a nd di “ss with which — 
ment, on condition that not only his true employ- , cent family. * * One moonless night, when it was mp be d “3 pee f A mepcrapinciny mr | we should I Scio, wt 
ment was to be kept secret from those who would | very dark, he stole out of his once dear home, where | ) °° Q&UU = (0M eo enn efor that she had [Present 
wreak their vengeance on him, but that also it was his presence was & Curse, and went to breathe the Brcgaoenge a “ Pry “She'has a curious idea sharin 
to be strictly concealed from his own family. * * It fresh air on the beach. He had not advanced a | & pi P ying. : 


















was agreed that he should take up his abode at | hundred yards, when he fell prostrate to the ground, | °” the subject : she thinks it a judgment on her, 4 


. : : i i he is thus con 9% knew h 
| shot right through the heart; with so sure an aim, | S°™¢ 87 she has committed, that 6 : . : 
avoid all suspicion of his real trade: * * Egina was | that he was dead before the shout of exultation, oo =e we. "RL Fy ‘di ag thay yr ne 
formerly a favourite summer residence of the inha- which followed his sudden fall, had burst from the th an a. still =" ihe te very pleasant. [Ml mbes, 
bitants of Athens, till, an hospital for lepers being | lips of his avengers, The people had taken it in tg oil ie th hy - i — long the vast plain [J This y 
established there, they were constrained to avoid it, turns to lie in wait for him behind a certain lofty hk ye vd seeelf 0 . wh fe > Hymettus,and fl ‘Are y 
There is still, however a certain society among the | cypress tree, close to his house; and the two young Me vote ban * 1 vay t 7 io a sea beyond J negatiy 
islanders themselves, into which the headsman and | men beneath whose bullets he fell, considered them- a a th = bie id er ae ut in strong Tl oie 
his family were received with the most flattering con- | selves most fortunate in having been the chosen of > t Sh ge : tag rnished gold.” allow | 
sideration, Strangers are always welcome in Greece, | destiny for the execution of their purpose. Such was dag wagner trary. ay « ~ she J that th 
and in this instance the wife was too beautiful, and | the fate of the last headsman of Greece, foram) , Ere our authoress parts from nang the seam 
the daughters too young and gay, not to be the | not aware that any such functionary now exists i one of the most minute accounts — mld. 
greatest possible acquisition. Soon they became | there.” ter ceremonies of the Church that we reco! 
well known and greatly beloved in the island, and | Our authoress describes the villeggiatura in | lect to have met with. She bears emphatic 
one of the young girls was married to the son of the | the hamlets near Athens as full of enjoyment | testimony, too, to the intolerable noises made by form, 
Principal proprietor in the place. * * For a eonsi-| and beauty. Ere leaving Greece, she made a | the Greeks under the idea that they are singing: 


Egina, and work regularly as a mechanic, in order to 
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——_. agree eis 
“ping the fullest ustice to their unmusical 
sities. Recollecting the reports of other 
Pers and residents, she seems to us disposed 
s make the best of Athenian society. We were 
before disposed to credit it with the tone 
aod influence given to it (says our authoress) 
py the presence of antique beauty. Domestic 
sjucation in Greece must be an odd thing if 
the following scene afford a specimen. Our 
guthoress Was On board the steamer bound for 


yever 


, one of the passengers, and an 
‘imate friend of our own, lay on the floor franticly 
trising her hands in her long dishevelled hair, weep- 
ing and lamenting very audibly. As soon as she 
sw me, she exclaimed, in the most piteous tones, 
tat if the machine could not be stopped, and the 
¢eamer returned to Athens instantly, it was all over 
with her. I asked what was the matter, and she 
tid me that her little daughter had been seized 
ritha sudden desire to return home, and on being 
told it was impossible, in laudable pursuance at the 
ye of seven years of the invariable custom of the 
Greeks when their fate is too strong for them, had 
sreamed incessantly for an hour, and was still 
greaming with a violence which made her mother 
far she would go into fits. The child had certainly 
cred herself into a fever; but with the help of cakes 
ad bon-bons, I succeeded in pacifying her, and 
quieted Madame TT: , who was giving herself up 
to the most exaggerated grief, by reminding her that 
se might disembark the next day at Syra, if she 
chose, instead of going on to Jassy, which was her 
destination. * * The Greeks [continues our jour- 
list] imagine fortitude would seem unfeeling, and 
think it quite necessary on all occasions of afHiction 
togo through a regular scene of a tragedy, with the 
most noisy and theatrical demonstration of despair. 
When a death occurs, for instance, it is instantly 
known to the whole neighbourhood from the shrieks 
and cries which are raised by the family, and con- 
timed without intermission till the body is removed 
for burial.” 

Really the followers of Mohammed, enthralled 
in evil by “ fiend-like knowledge of the human 
heart,” could not comport themselves in a more 
Pagan fashion! But our lady passes over the 
Greek shrieking leniently, as a relic of ancient 
times. On the water, betwixt Syra and Scio, 
veare shown something more attractive.— 

“The little cabin in which I was to pass the night 
ws apart from the rest; but I found I was not to 
lave it to myself, for as I went in, the curtain of one 
the larger berths was gently drawn back, and dis- 
played one of the very prettiest living pictures I had 
eer beheld. Two young girls, evidently Sciots from 
their costume, were reclining together wrapt in one 
luge Turkish pelisse, and from amongst this mass of 
furs nothing was to be seen but two beautiful heads 
anda profusion of marvellously long fair hair twisted 
They looked timidly at 


round their little red caps. 
me with their almond-shaped blue eyes, and then, 
probably thinking I could not understand them, re- 


sumed their conversation. There is a degree of un- 
sphisticated simplicity peculiar to those islanders, 
vhich is very pleasing. These young Sciots displayed 
much of it as they talked together, and counted the 
hours which must yet elapse before they could see 
io, which seemed to be for them the fairest of spots. 
Presently the cabin door opened a little way, and a 
pleasing, venerable face, surmounted by a great 
, looked wistfully in. The intruder evidently 

Whe had no business there; but as I was sitting 
rading, his fine old head was gradually followed by 
rest of his person, clothed in flowing Turkish 
mbes, which are still worn in many of the islands. 
;is was evidently the father, and his question, 
Are you asleep, my children ?* received a vehement 
Negative from the two lively girls, who poured forth a 
number ot questions, and seemed most unwilling to 
illow him to leave them again. * * When I found 
that they were in a great fright at the notion of the 
Seamer going on through the night, when the sailors 
d not possibly see their way, I overcame the 
nserve which makes the English, when abroad, neg- 
many acts of kindness we would otherwise per- 
frm; and began to speak to them, Their father then 


left them quite relieved; and we became fast friends 
with that degree of rapidity with which friendships 
are made in those countries, and, strange to say, are 
often very true and lasting. They told me their 
whole history, and talked merrily half the night— 
they had passed their lives in Scio, and never left till 
their mother died a few months before, when their 
father took them to Syra for change of scene; now 
they were returning home to leave it no more, and 
fervently did they long for the first sight of their own 
dear island. When they found I had not yet seen 
it, they gave me a most poetic description of Scio, 
and of the life they led there. It was without ques- 
tion the most beautiful spot in the world, they said ; 
to be sure they had never seen any other place, ex- 
cepting Syra, yet still nothing could be so charming 
as Scio; there were such vineyards and gardens, so 
full of orange-trees and abundant streams of water; 
then it was delightful in the cool evening to go down 
and dance the romaica on the sea-beach, and watch 
the fishermen at work by torchlight. They pitied 
me very much for not being a Sciot. I asked them 
if they had ever heard of Homer, and they said they 
had not; then one recollected that there was a Mon- 
sieur Homero, who had died there last year, and 
they did not doubt this was my friend; and so they 
rambled on, till the rocking of their rough cradle 
lulled them to rest, and then rolling themselves up | 
in their great pelisse, they went snugly to sleep. 
** May 2nd. 

“Scio, Scio! wake up and look up at Scio!’ 
These words, uttered by two clear, ringing voices, | 
woke me out of a sound sleep, at five o’clock this 
morning; and when I looked up, my two little friends 
of the night before were bending over me, their pretty | 
faces glowing with delight. We had anchored only | 
for half an hour, and I was therefore on deck as soon | 
as possible. Their enthusiastic description did not | 
really seem to have been exaggerated, for it is cer- 
tainly a most lovely island. The luxuriance of the | 
verdure, so rich and fresh, is quite striking; and the | 
beautiful gardens sloped down to the very edge of | 
the water, where they are hathed by the foam of every 
wave; the sunny brightness of the whole scene is 
very remarkable.” 

When we have further weeded out some | 
ge from the Lady’s chronicle of a few | 
hours on shore at Smyrna, we must take leave 
of her pleasant book.— 

“As soon as the sun began to sink, we set out, 
passing through the streets, rapidly filling with the 
population, just rising from their mid-day repose; 
even yet the air, heavy with the strong perfume, 
seemed as though it blew from a furnace. * * It 
certainly was this aromatic scent pervading the whole 
atmosphere, which brought so vividly before us that 
we were in the East in good earnest now. It pro- 
ceeded principally from the various spices, which 
form so universal a commodity of merchandise there, 
and also from the penetrating odour of flowers, alto- 
gether strange to us, rising from the numberless 
gardens around. The doors of all the houses were 
now thrown wide open, fully displaying to view a sort 
of vestibule or outer hall paved with white marble, 
and amply furnished with sofas and cushions, where | 
each separate family assembled to amuse themselves 
by watching the passers-by, and have the full benefit 
of the evening air, in this sedentary manner. We 
on our part found considerable amusement in exa- 
mining the successive groups, whose ‘ intérieur’ was 
thus laid open to our view. The party was almost 
always much the same. ‘T'wo or three young girls 
extremely pretty, for Smyrna is famous for its beau- 
ties, talking and laughing together in their dainty 
little velvet jackets and embroidered slippers. A 
grave old papa lazily smoking his pipe, and winking 
owl-like at intervals; * * and an old lady seated on 
a great cushion, and dressed in a long fur pelisse, | 
conversing with a kindred spirit very like herself, in | 
a low mysterious voice, as old ladies are wont to do 
all the world over, according to their unalterable pro- | 
pensities, whether they carry on the conversation in | 
Greek or in English. * * We enjoyed the shifting | 
scenes of this panorama of domestic life, all through | 
the town; and then we proceeded on by narrow | 
quiet lanes, dark with the thick shade of the mul- | 
berry-trees meeting overhead, and green with the 














massive foliage of the prickly pear, and long clus- 
| tering vines spreading themselves in wild luxuriance | 


far beyond the limits of the low garden walls. Here 
we had to employ ourselves, continually darting from 
side to side to avoid the large Turks mounted on 
small asses, who, jogging stoically along, looked 
neither to the right nor to the left, and threatened to 
run us down every moment. * * The Bridge of the 
Caravans is long and narrow, built over a rapid, 
winding stream, and connecting the town with a 
much-frequented road leading into the interior of 
the country. * * It is surrounded by a vast number 
of lofty and luxuriant trees, which renders the moving 
picture hourly to be seen on it still more striking. 
First, distinctly heard in the intense stillness of the 
air, comes the low tinkle of the camel bells, and 
then, appearing and vanishing again among the 
waving branches, the long undulating procession is 
seen to wind along the road. As they ascend the 
bridge, the varied objects of striking interest, which 
form asa whole so picturesque a scene, are gradually 
displayed in slow succession; then descending on the 
other side, the train is lost among the green woods 
and projecting rocks, till, long after, it may be seen, 
like a dark serpent, winding over the brow of the 
hill. At the head of the line, walks the demure and 
modest little donkey, leading, without bit or bridle, 
the whole procession, and under whose guidance 
alone, his magnificent companions will consent to 
move a step; and, meekly following him, a string of 
some eighteen or twenty camels move along with 
slow majestic step, wreathing their long necks with 
their own peculiar and graceful movement, and 
looking with their half-shut eyes as gentle and mild, 
as in reality they are vicious and dangerous. The 
drivers, who guide them by the voice alone, are 
mounted on their backs; the flowing draperies of 
their oriental dresses gathered round them, as they 
sit with folded arms musing thoughtfully. * * On 
one side of the stream, in an open space lying at the 
foot of a green and vine-clad hill, the whole of the 
gay world of Smyrna was assembled, reposing on 
seats placed beneath the shade of the numerous 
trees, or eating ices at the doors of the little fantastic 
cafés erected for their accommodation; and on the 
other side, directly opposite, lay the beautiful Turkish 
cemetery, with its mournful eypresses, its gloomy 
shades, its silence, its sadness, and its dead. * * All 
the Orientals were seated and silent, all the Eu- 


| ropeans were walking about, talking and laughing, 
| and looking exactly as Europeans do everywhere 


else, except that they were so thoroughly out of 
keeping with the landscape. The polished boots 
and yellow gloves, the bonnets and feathers, the 
cigars and fans, were quite insupportable under that 
gorgeous Eastern sky, and surrounded by all the 
striking attributes of Asiatic scenery. * * The hill 
rising above us is crowned by an old ruined castle, 
which, while it adds to the picturesque appearance 
of the town, is not in itself interesting, either from 
antiquity or historical tradition. Some of the party 
clambered up to it; but I preferred staying to watch 
the dispersion of the strange fantastic crowd around 
me. As soon as it grew dark, or rather (for it seems 
never to grow dark here) as soon as the flashing 
blue of the sky had deepened into an intense 
purple, and the painfully vivid glare been replaced 
by the soft faint starlight, the whole of the varied 
assembly prepared to return to their homes. The 
negro slaves gathered up the innumerable carpets 
and cushions, which they had brought for the 
accommodation of their Mahommedan masters, 
whose desire at all times to make themselves com- 
fortable is so strong, that they regularly bivouac 
wherever they go, even for an hour or two. The 
gentlemen themselves, taking out their pretty little 
paper lanterns, proceed to pick their way through 
the lanes aided by their light, which is just sufficient 
to guide their own steps, and render the darkness 
more intense to their neighbours. * * On our way 
home, we passed an Armenian church, brilliantly 
lighted by the lamps which at all times hang before 
the gorgeous image of the blessed Virgin, all decked 
out in tinsel and gold. * * As we walked along, we 
observed that most of the population betook them- 
selves to the roofs of their houses, in order to prolong 
the Kef so pleasantly commenced at the Bridge of 
Caravans.” 

Those who, like ourselves, love to make up a 
"een from many authorities, can hardly do 

etter (the pleasure of contrast being also 
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secured) than turn from this Smyrna to the 
Smyrna of the Traveller from Cornhill to Grand 
Cairo. 





The Camden Miscellany. Vol. I. 
the Camden Society. 

The Miscellany of the Irish Archeological So- 
ciety. Vol. 1. Dublin: Printed for the Irish 
Archeological Society. 

Boru these productions have arisen out of an 
accumulation of short papers (each insufficient 
to form a separate volume) in the hands of 
two literary societies. The several councils 
felt that such curious and instructive matter 
ought not to be lost; and they have therefore re- 
sorted to this mode of publication. The Council 
of the Shakespeare Society set the example three 
years ago: having issued two separate publi- 
cations of brief papers illustrative of the works 
of our great dramatist and of the stage as it 
existed in histime. A third volume of these is 
now in the press ;—materials having been more 
rapidly furnished by the members than in the 
outset was anticipated. The Camden Society 
and the Irish Archeological Society have come 
rather tardily into the field. Although the 
former has been so many years in existence, 
this is the first time it has put forth a ‘ Miscel- 
lany.’ The specimen now afforded is suffi- 
ciently good to induce us to wish for a speedy 
repetition. 

It consists of six articles—viz. 1. The Re- 
gister and Chronicle of the Abbey of Abercon- 
way, edited by Sir H. Ellis. 2. The Chronicle 
of the Rebellion in Lincolnshire in 1470, edited 
by Mr. J. G. Nichols. 3. The Pope’s Bull on 
the Marriage of Henry VII., from a broadside, 
— by Caxton, in the possession of Mr. 

ayne Collier. 4. The Journal of the Siege of 

Rouen in 1591, edited by Mr. J. G. Nichols. 

5. A Letter of G. Fleetwood, describing the 

Battle of Lutzen, edited by Sir P. de Malpas 

G, Egerton, Bart. 6. The Diary of Dr. E. Lake, 

in 1667 and 1668, edited by Mr. G. Percy 

Elliott. 

The first of these is in Latin ; and requires no 
seep notice—since it comes down to no 
ater a period than A.D. 1283. It is a relic de- 
rived from the Harleian Manuscripts; where 
perhaps it might as well have been allowed to 
remain. The contemporaneous account of the 
rebellion in Lincolnshire during the reign of 
Edward IV. is more to the purpose ;—and has 
been very well edited by Mr. Nichols, excepting 
that he has rather over-noted the document. 
This is a fault to which he seems prone ; since 
it attaches even more remarkably to the other 
article superintended by him in the volume. A 
man who knows so much as Mr. Nichols needs 
not be anxious to show how much he knows. 
The Bull of Innocent VIII. on the marriage of 
Henry VII. with Elizabeth of York was worth 
preserving ; not only on account of the histo- 
rical value of the relic, but because it is probably 
the oldest broadside in English—and a pro- 
duction of Caxton’s press nowhere mentioned. 
Mr. Nichols has done good service in editing 
the Journal of the Siege of Rouen in 1591; be- 
cause he has ascertained that it was written, 
not by Sir Henry Wotton, to whom it has been 
imputed, but by Sir Thomas Coningsby, who 
was an eye and ear witness of all that he relates 
connected with the service done by the Earl of 
Essex at that period. The narrative is as plea- 
sant as it is authentic ;—but, as we have said, 
we could have spared a few of the notes. Many 
of them are useful and necessary; but we do 
not want, at this time of day, extracts from 
Sully’s Memoirs. No such fault, nor indeed 
any other, can be found with the contribution 
of Sir P. Egerton from his family muniments: 
Fleetwood’s letter to his father well deserved 


Printed for 








printing. The same may be said of the last 
article in the volume, the Diary of Dr. Lake, 
tutor to the Princesses Mary and Anne in the 
reign of Charles II. In various places this is 
very amusing,—and in some points the old 
divine reminds us strongly of Pepys, who left 
behind him the most entertaining relic of the 
kind ever printed—perhaps ever written. The 
particulars of the marriage of the Princess Mary 
with the Prince of Orange, given by Dr. Lake, 
are new and curious, and of some historical 
importance. We quote the folléwing, because 
it for the first time connects a poet of celebrity 
with a well-known anecdote of Charles I. and his 
Sors Virgiliana :— 

“ Wee proceeded to mention the king’s readinesse 
in foretelling events, and from this to his Sors Virgi- 
liana, which hapned at Oxford in the time of the late 
war, and whilst the parliament sate there ; viz. that 
his majesty being tired out with businesse and afflic- 
tions, resolv’d to recreate himselfe with some young 
noblemen who were students there, by pricking in 
Virgill for his fortune, which he did, and lighted upon 
Dido’s curse to AEneas when hee left her [lib. 4, 
615—620]. 

At bello audacis populi vexatus et armis, 

Finibus extorris, complexu avulsus luli, 

Auxilium imploret, videatque indigna suorum 

Funera; nec, cum se sub leges pacis inique 

Tradiderit, regno aut optata luce fruatur, 

Sed cadat ante diem, mediaque inhumatus arena. 
Whereat his majesty seem’d much concern’d, but 
sent it by Mr. German, now Earle of St. Alban’s, to 
Mr. Cowley, then student of Christechurch, to trans- 
late them into English, with a command not to ac- 
quaint him whose Sors it was; which Mr. Cowley 
did thus: 

By a bold people’s stubborn arms opprest, 

Fore'd to forsake the land which he possest ; 

‘Torn from his dearest son, let him in vain 

Seek help, and see his friends unjustly slain : 

Let him to bold unequall terms submitt, 

In hopes to save his crown, yet loose both it 

And life at once; untimely let him dy, 

And on an open stage unburyed ly.” 


The interest of ‘ The Miscellany of the Irish 
Archeological Society’ is, as might be expected, 
more local; but it is indisputably a valuable 
contribution,—principally by Dr. J. H. Todd, 
the learned secretary, Mr. J. O’Donovan, and 
Dr. A. Smith. The papers are fourteen in 
number ; but most of them relate to Irish family 
history, and one of them belongs to a period 
that we should hardly have thought included 
within the researches of the Society—the reign 
of Queen Anne. Others go back to a much 
earlier date—to the times of St. Columbkille, 
and to the annals of Ireland from 1443 to 1468. 
There is one document of an intermediate date 


which we are desirous to extract on account of | 


the light in which it displays one of the most 
important personages in our own history. 
a private autograph letter from Oliver Cromwell 
to his son Henry, when the latter was com- 
mander-in-chief in Ireland. The original is in 
the possession of Sir W. Betham.— 

“ Harrye, 

“T have receaved y* letters and have alsoe seene 
some from you to others, and am sufficiently satisfied 
of your burthen, and that if the Lord bee not wth 
you, to inable you to beare it, you are in a very sad 
condition. 

“Tam glad to heare, what I have heard, of your 
carriage, studye still to bee innocent; and to answere 
everye occasion rowle your selfe upon God, w to 
doe, needes much grace. 

“Crye to the Lord to give you a plaine, single 

eart, 


“Take heede of beinge over jealous, least your 
apprehensions of others, cause you to offend, knowe 
that uprightnesse will preserve you, in this bee con- 
fident against men. 

“T thinke the Anabaptists are too blame in not 
beinge pleased wt you, that’s their fault, it will not 
reach you whilest you w*® singlenesse of heart, make 
the glory of the Lord, your ayme. 

“Take heede of professinge religion wttout the 
power, that will teach you to love all whoe are after 
the similitude of Christ. 


It is | 


“ Take care of makinge it a busin 
hard for the men whoe contest wth 
concerned may trayne you into a snare, 

“T have to doe with these po[ ] men and 
not wthout my exercise, I knowe they are came 
because they are soe peremptorie in judginge 4 
I quarrell not wt them but in their seeki 
supplant others, w°h is done by some in axe 
brandinge them w* Antichristianisme, and ii! 
takinge away their maintenance, ‘ 

“ Bee not troubled about the late b 
understande the men. 

“Doe not feare the sendinge of any over to 
but such as wilbe consideringe men, lovinge all godl ; 
interests, and men wilbe freindes to iustise, leas 
take heede of studyinge to lay for your selfe ye foun, 
dation of a great estate. It wilbe a snare to you 
they will watch you, bad men wilbe confirmed j, 
conyeteousnesse, the thinge is an evil weh Gq 
abhorrs, I pray you thinke of mee in this, 

“Tf the Lord did not sustaine mee, I were undon 
but I live, and I shall live, to the good pleasure of 
His Grace, I find mercy att neede. The God of aij 
Grace keepe you. I rest 
“ Y" lovinge Father, 

“OLiver P, 


88 to bee tan 
you, beinge over 


USINEsse, Wee 


“ Ap! the 21th, 
1656. 
“My love to my deere Daughter [ Superscription] 

(whom I frequently pray for), For my Sonn, 

and to all freindes. Harry Cromvell” 
This is a new contribution to the private cha- 
racter of the Protector ; and serves, at all events, 
to establish the sincerity of his religious zeal, 
Portions of this volume will be intelligible only 
to those who are acquainted with the Irish lan- 
guage,—being necessarily printed in its own 
character.—And this reminds us to remark, 
with reference to the Camden Society's volume, 
upon the absurdity (we must call it) of here and 
there inserting a single Anglo-Saxon character, 
—just as well expressed by letters of our own 
alphabet, but increasing, probably, the cost of 
printing. 











re 
| The Fall of Nineveh: a Poem. By Edwin 
| Atherstone. 2 vols. Pickering. 
| WE know not how many years ago Mr. Ather- 
| stone asserted epic claims in some books of the 
| poem which now appears in a completed shape, 
| Such a work, indeed, to be worthy of even a 
| single perusal, must be the labour of years:— 
| yet the one before us suffers disadvantage from 
| having been commenced so long ago. The 
| style of poetic diction that on its original appear- 
| ance might have been acceptable, has since gone 
out of fashion. The tone of thought and feeling 
has become obsolete. When to these objections 
| we add that the subject is of the ancient world, 
and precludes all allusion to the more — 
interests of modern society, it is obvious that 
for such a poem there is little hope of pope 
larity. 

But we must not judge of poetry by the 
popular standard. The main question is—ls 
Mr. Atherstone a poet, and his assumed epic a 
yen That he is a man of imagination may 

e granted; that he has acquired much facility 
of versification is evident; that his faculty of 
invention is considerable must be allowed. 
What wants he, then, of that which he professes 
The self-intuition—the ideality—which give 
life and vigour to composition and stamp I 
with individuality. His poem is one rather 0 
words than of thoughts. There is a pomp of 
phrasesrather than a march of mind. The story's 
sufficiently well told—clear, straightforward, and 
intelligible ; but it is wanting in episodal interes. 
The form is too historical ;—general in its terms 
and broadcast in its groupings. We require 
the epic and the drama more special characte 
ization both of person and motive. Itisn0 
enough that Sardanapalus should be presented 
to us banqueting amid his concubines—and the 
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i ion and suffering and pathetic 
ros kilfully wrought into a picture, and 
r at the outset of the narrative vividly and 
- tly impressing the imagination with its 
you uliar details. Such a case being esta- 
plished, —such a point, however minute, secured, 
_the discussion of moral principles and the de- 
f public business would naturally fol- 














> Othe point would produce itself into the 
line and circle—the particular lose itself in the 





\ : ae ‘site « 

versal. But this first suggestion is requisite ; 
a the absence of it stamps Mr. Atherstone’s 
york with a vagueness highly prejudicial to its 

‘. or dramatic effect. : 

Mr. Atherstone has great copiousness of 

e—but no opulence of imagery. We 
jook in vain for tropical novelty. The lion, the 
iger, and the bear—the zoological denizens of 
the old epic—revive in his pages. It satisfies 
him if he says for the hundredth time, “bold” or 
wferceasalion,” &c. Repetition on repetition 
of the same worn-out image appals not our poet. 
He seemseven to think that such time-honoured 
sare of the essential costume, and befit the 
ign, scope and character, of his work. Let 
sich be accepted as orientalisms; still these stock 
smiles are susceptible of modification—and in 
Eastern poetry are constantly modified—by the 
seompanying sentiment or reflection. Mr. 
Atherstone’s poem is not abundant in beauties 
ofthiskind. His lines are easy and harmonious 
—may be read without trouble and sound well: 
—but they are too fluent. We want Milton’s 
top. We long for impediment. There is 
such a thing in poet-craft as a fatal facility—an 
even flow of verse which, like a river, “‘ wanders 
atits own sweet will,” comporting well enough 
with a simple lyric or a brief narration. But 
epic or dramatic poesy should, like an ocean, 
besubject to storms and tempests. The Omni- 
nt and the Terrible, even though in repose, 
should be felt in it to be nt. 

As a specimen of the style attempted, take 
the following description of Queen Atossa,— 

But beautiful amidst the beautiful ; 

Amid a bright heaven the one brightest star ; 
Assyria’s goddess queen ; in regal state 
Magnificent ; to pomp imparting grace, 
Totriumph majesty ; her lord to meet, 
From the great central eastern gate came forth. 
High throned upon a car, with gold and gems 
Refulgent, slowly rode she. Diamond wreaths, 
Amid her ebon locks luxuriant, gleamed 
Like heaven’s lamps through the dark : her ample robe, 
Sky-hued, like to a waving sapphire glowed : 
And round one graceful shoulder wreathed, one arm 
Of rose-tinged snow, a web-like drapery, 
Bright as a ruby streak of morning, hung. 
Beneath her swelling bosom, chastely warm, 
A golden zone, with priceless gems thick starred, 
gentle lightnings. The unresting fire 
Of diamond and the ruby’s burning glow, 
With the pure sapphire’s gentle beam mixed there : 
The flamy topaz with the emerald cool, 
Like sunshine dappling the spring meadows, played : 
Gold was the clasp, and ruby. Bracelets light, 
Ofemerald, and diamond, and gold, 
On each fine tapered, pearly wrist she wore : 
And, round her pillared neck majestical, 
Aslender chain of diamond ; the weight 
Sustaining of one priceless diamond, 
like dawn faint blushing, radiant as the morn; 
That on her creamy bosom, like a spark 
Of sun-fire on rich pearl embedded lay. 
With gracefulease, and perfect dignity, 
Yet womanly softness ; like a shape of heaven, 
In majesty of beauty; pale, serene ; 
eye oft downcast, yet with swelling heart 
Proudly exultant on her gorgeous seat 
, of Tyrian purple, golden fringed ; 
By all eyes mutely worshipped, she rode on. 
80, when, victorious o'er the giant brood, 
to Olympus came the Thunderer ; 
Juno ; on her golden car, 
Y cloads of fire upborne ; with smile of love, 
lord to meet, and ether-brightning brow, 
heaven's wide opened portals proudly rode. 

Mr. Atherstone has many merits. His moral 
Perceptions are always right. The ethical pas- 
sages of his poem are uniformly orthodox, well 
and boldly expressed. But the apothegms are, 


























are mere truisms. These no longer need the em- 
bodiment of poetry. Psychological insight into 
motives and character—a bold interrogation of 
destiny—a graphic delineation of circumstance 
and disposition— 

Obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things— 


these are the attributes, with others still more 
difficult, that should distinguish the modern epic. 
In his war scenes Mr. Atherstone excels. 
His various actions are carefully discriminated 
and cleverly distinguished; the perils incurred 
are sufficiently made out ; his heroes extricate 
themselves or fall by intelligible accidents. His 
battles are, in fact, vivid and distinct moving 
anoramas. One entire book, also, the 14th, 
is highly meritorious both in conception and 
execution.—Though not the work of a master, 
this epic, therefore, may be accepted favourably 
as the tentative effort of an intelligent and 
deserving student. He has done his best—and 
his aim was high. If he has failed, it was where 
the task required, even for its imperfect execu- 
tion, a comprehensive grasp of mind and the 
command of faculties which belong only to the 
great spirits of the earth. 





Results of Astronomical Observations made 
during the Years 1834, 1835, 1836, 1837, 
1838, at the Cape of Good Hope ; being the 
Completion of a Telescopic Survey of the 
whole Surface of the Visible Heavens, com- 
menced in 1825. By Sir John F.W. Herschel. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 

Ir our journal were merely and _ professedly 
scientific, we should not need to give to those 
who would then be our readers any preliminary 
account: we should say this work has at last 
made its appearance,—and then proceed to de- 
scribe it. For our miscellaneous world, how- 
ever, a little more may be necessary. 

John Frederic William Herschel, who, in 
the abbreviations of his Star Catalogues, calls 
himself h, is to this day sometimes. confounded 
by the unlettered public with his father, Wil- 
liam Herschel, who is there denoted by H. 
The son has imposed upon himself—and has 
now finished—the task of completing what the 
father began. Among the contributions of Sir 
William Herschel to astronomy are to be 
reckoned the first extensive catalogues of ne- 
bule and double stars, and some of the earliest 
views of their probable cosmical relations. He 
was an extraordinary combination of the ob- 
server and the thinker,—and ranks in the first 
class of both. Take from him all that he ever 
did with the telescope and at the telescope, and 
leave him only what his mind produced from 
the work of his hand and eye, and there are left 
a highly distinguished reputation and a career 
rich in its additions to astronomical thought. 

Sir John Herschel inherits this two-fold 
power and two-fold industry. It is generally 
understood that the selection of astronomy as 
the main object of his scientific labours has 
been dictated by filial feeling—by the desire to 
extend his father’s researches—and, if not to 
establish and extend, yet, as the French say, 
arrondir, his father’s fame. Otherwise, as a 
man of many studies and a successful cultivator 
of them all, it is unknown to those who know 
him best—and perhaps to himself—which of 
them all he would have chosen as his prin- 
cipal occupation. This, however, is report. Sir 
John Herschel does not put forward the reason 
above given, nor any other, for his astronomical 
career :—and assuredly, to those who hold that 
a good thing is reason enough for its own exist- 
ence, none can be wanting. 

He commenced his telescopic researches in 
1825 ;—using principally a twenty-foot reflector 


and a seven-foot achromatic telescope of five- 
inch aperture. By the year 1833, the nebule 
and double stars of the heavens visible in our 
latitude were observed, observed upon, cata- 
logued, and published, at various times, in various 
philosophical collections. It was then deter- 
mined “to attempt the completion of a survey 
of the whole surface of the heavens, and for 
this og to transport into the other hemi- 
sphere the same instrument which had been 
employed in this, so as to give a unity to the 
results of both portions of the survey, and to 
render them comparable with each other.” 

Sir John Herschel accordingly proceeded 
with his family and instruments to the Cape of 
Good Hope ;—where he arrived January 15th, 
1834. By the 22nd of February, he had set 
up his apparatus at a residence which he took, 
called Feldhausen, about six miles north of Cape 
Town, at the base of Table Mountain. Here 
he continued his observations during the years 
1834, 1835, 1836, 1837, and a few days of 
1838,—in which year he returned to England. 
An obelisk, erected by a subscription made in 
Cape Town, marks the exact spot which was 
occupied by the reflecting telescope. 

It had been Sir John Herschel’s intention to 
a the results of this labour through the 

ransactions of the Royal and other Societies ; 
but the late Duke of Northumberland — the 
Chancellor to whom the University of Cam- 
bridge owes the splendid equatorial now in its 
Observatory — offered to defray the expense of 
a separate publication. His successor, the pre- 
sent Duke, has fully performed the engagement 
of his predecessor: and this volume will be 
held one of the honours of the house of Northum- 
berland as long as astronomy shall have a his- 
tory, and the world continue to grow wiser— 
long after Chevy Chase shall be forgotten. The 
printing by Stewart & Murray, and the en- 
gravings by Basire, from Sir John Herschel’s 
drawings, are both beautiful of their kind. 

The first chapter is on the nebule of the 
Southern Hemisphere. After an introduction, 
the positions and description of 1708 of these 
objects are given,—making, with those in the 
Northern Hemisphere, 4,023 of these objects. 

Then follows a chapter on the law of distri- 
bution of nebulz and clusters of stars over the 
surface of the heavens; and results are an- 
nounced of the following character :— 

“One-third of the whole nebulous contents of the 
heavens are congregated in a broad irregular patch, 
occupying about one-eighth of the whole surface of 
the sphere; chiefly (indeed almost entirely) situated 
in the northern hemisphere, and occupying the con- 
stellations Leo, Leo minor, the body, tail, and hind 
legs of Ursa major, the nose of the Camelopard, and 
the point of the tail of Draco, Canes venatici, Coma, 
the preceding leg of Bootes, and the head, wings, 
and shoulder of Virgo. Within this area there are 
several local centres of accumulation, where the 
nebule are exceedingly crowded,—viz. from 59° to 
60° of north polar distance in the 13th hour of right 
ascension; as also (in the same hour) from 72° to 
78° between the palm branch and the northern wing 
of Virgo; and again, in the same hour, from 80° to 
87° in the northern wing and breast of Virgo. 
Northward the nebulous area terminates almost 
abruptly with a very rich patch between the nose of 
the Camelopard and the tail of Draco. The line of 
greatest condensation connecting these most con- 
densed patches is irregular and wavy, without ap- 
pearance of reference to any one particular centre; 
and the shading off, though patchy, is on the whole 
gradual.” 

Of several large nebule very minute descrip- 
tion is given ;—and particularly of the famous 
Magellanic clouds, or nubecula major and minor, 
which have never been described to any purpose. 
Next follows the catalogue of double stars. 


Of these objects 2,103 new ones are noted and 
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those catalogued by others, are micrometrically 
measured with the seven-foot telescope, in 1082 
observations. The principal object is y Virginis, 
of which the predicted appulse of the two stars 
took place during Sir John Herschel’s residence 
at the Cape,—and was observed by him as well 
as in Europe. . 

The chapter that then follows is a systematic 
inquiry into the apparent magnitudes of the 
stars, by observing them with the naked eye and 
writing down moderate sequences in order of 
brilliancy on various nights, and by connecting 
the various sequences. By this process about 
260 stars are arranged in order of brilliancy. 
This is followed by some comparisons of the 
light of stars by the intervention of the moon. 
An image of the moon is formed by a prism 
and a lens of short focus, from which the eye 
is removed to such a distance that the moon 
(which will look like a star) shall resemble 
the star the brilliancy of which is to be mea- 
sured. The greater or less distance at which 
this takes place affords the means. Sixty-nine 
stars are thus measured. The comparisons of 
the same star under different moonlights give it 
as the result that, from quarter-moon to moon- 
light, the effective impression of a star on the 
retina is inversely as the square of the illumina- 
tion of the ground of the sky on which it is seen 
projected. 

Chapters follow on the distribution of stars 
and the character of the Milky Way,—on Hal- 
ley’s comet,—a series of observations of the 
satellites of Saturn and of the solar spots,—and 
appendixes on the magnitudes of stars in the 
northern hemisphere, the places of 76 very red 
small stars, and points connected with the geo- 
graphical position of Feldhausen. 

This is the utmost that we can attempt to do in 
the way of a sketch of the contents of this most 
interesting and important work. It is such a 
mass of observations, deductions, and results as 
has rarely appeared at one time from one indi- 
vidual. Our readers must look to professedly 
scientific journals, or to the book itself, if they 
would know more of it. Few men who —_—7 
employ themselves in observation possess suc 
power of working up their own material, or of 
describing either phenomena or consequences, 
as Sir John Herschel. He has a twenty-poet 
power of commanding descriptive language such 
as will make the reader imagine that he has 
actually seen what is thus verbally represented 
tohim. He has thus a great responsibility :— 
his wrong descriptions (if there be any) are 
spurious phenomena. 

The book before us is the result of the 
almost undivided labour of twelve years :—the 
average page represents ten days’ work. We 
heartily congratulate the author on its termina- 
tion, the scientific world on its appearance, and 
the venerable sister and fellow-labourer of Wil- 
liam Herschel on the honour added to the name 
which she has also helped to illustrate and on 
this completion of a task the commencement of 
which she aided before those who are now grand- 
fathers were born. 





The Moore Rental. Edited by Thomas Hey- 
wood, Esq. Printed for the Chetham Society. 
Tue interest of this work, like the objects of 
the Society by which it has been printed, is 
chiefly local; but it possesses, nevertheless, 
some general features that entitle it to notice. 
It relates to property in and near Liverpool 
formerly belonging to a family of the name of 
Moore; the most notorious member of which 
was Colonel John Moore, who obtained con- 
siderable celebrity during the Civil Wars. The 
‘“‘Rental” was made out by his son, Edward 


Colonel John Moore left them in great embar- 
rassment and confusion at his death in 1650; 
and, recollecting the active part which he had 
taken in favour of the Parliament and Crom- 
well, it is not to be wondered at that the cireum- 
stances of the family were not improved when 
Charles II. returned to the throne. Whether 
any, and what property remains in possession 
of Mr. Thomas Moore, the present representa- 
tive, does not distinctly appear. We should 
imagine little, or none:—since, although he 
lent the manuscript to the Chetham Society, the 
editor treats the family very unceremoniously, 
—and is especially hard upon Colonel John 
Moore for the cause which he through life, 
as far as we can judge, honestly espoused. The 
following passage from Mr. Heywood’s Intro- 
duction will serve to show the spirit in which 
the rest is written :— 

“ What chiefly attracts the imagination, in Colonel 
John Moore's life, is the poetical justice apparent in 
its termination. Here is a man, always acting with 
the dominant party, Puritan, Presbyterian, or Inde- 
pendent; signing, with the majority, protestation, 
covenant, or engagement; dying when his party were 
in the full career of success; himself occupying high 
and apparently lucrative places; and yet leaving his 
property in more irretrievable ruin than fell even to 
the lot of those whose estates he had been instru- 
mental in confiscating.” 

Mr. Heywood is, in fact, throughout a vio- 
lent partizan of the Royalists; and although 
he has executed his task with ability, we should 
have liked the book better if he had shown 
a little more impartiality, At page LI. we 
have alrepetition of the same sentiments as 
above cited, with a triumphantly misapplied 
quotation on the final expulsion of the Moores 
from Liverpool. It is rather unfortunate, there- 
fore, that the manuscript should have been 
— in the hands of a gentleman who was so 
ittle likely to give credit to the motives of 
parties politically opposed to his own opinions ; 
and we cannot but entertain some suspicion 
that the long memoir of Colonel John Moore 
was inserted for the sake not so much of illus- 
trating the work as of enabling the editor to 
abuse many of those who, like the subject of 
his biography, were favourable to the establish- 
ment of a republic. Hence his criticisms upon 
Thomas Carlyle; and his assertion (p. x11.) that 
“Pym was the English Mirabeau.” The In- 
troduction to an antiquarian work of this kind 
ought to be as free as possible from the exhibi- 
tion of party feeling. 

The body of the work will be found adapted 
almost exclusively to parties who may wish to 
be informed as to the state of Liverpool some 
two centuries ago; since it relates very much 
to the particular portions of the town (then 
rising into importance in opposition to Chester) 
in which Mr. Edward Moore, the author of the 
‘ Rental,”” owned land or houses. It would, 
however, be unjust to Mr. Heywood if we did 
not admit that his notes are sometimes amusing 
and curious,—and possess a more general in- 
terest. We may instance his note upon witch- 
craft (p.59)—although it contains nothing 
absolutely new ; and another upon the cucking- 
stool (p. 28)—which he shows to have been in 
use at the commencement of the present century 
by the then head-master of Rugby School. 
Edward Moore, who compiled his ‘‘ Rental” 
about 1663 (Mr. Heywood says about 1667-8), 
introduces it by a sort of preface addressed to 
his son William,—containing some useful ad- 
vice, both on the subject of religion and on his 
conduct in dealing with the world. One portion 
will be found very amusing; in which he in- 
structs the young man how he may live at 
Brazennose College, Oxford, upon 30/. a-year. 





Moore, subsequently to the Restoration,—when 


the estates had undergone much diminution. 
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our students of the universities. It ig true tha _— 
money would then go twice, or perhaps th pendably ¢ 
times, as far as at present; but it would pe peas 
‘a Battler” now-a-days to live at Oxford y " eer at 
60/. or even 90/. a-year. Edward Moore Says ;— iosonl we 
“When you go to the university, let it be Oxfoni mol 
rather than Cambridge, for two reasons; first beca; without tau! 
Oxford is, by reason of the situation, far the hee war declares 
air, and in Brazennose College there are many - aferesting ' 
iiar privileges in favour of Lancashire men, which the Way 
may be very advantageous for younger brothers, or Mi ofthe Carlis 
such as must depend on their fortunes, I would not I aodinterest 
have you entered a fellow commoner, that being too I chemateria 
high, and usually such as are so entered make little the scene if 
advantage there other than spend their moneys and i ig itself in 
come home less wise than they went. But T would i js beginnin 
have you entered a battler, which is the mean betwix: MM yicssitude’ 
a fellow commoner and a servitor in this place. Being god strugg 
entered a Battier, thirty pounds sterling per annum, MM jaterests 
will very well maintain you, as I shall thereafter give i higher and 
a particular of each charge to a penny: viz, foyy J fur to me 
pounds for caution money to the College, for which J qandardW! 
the principal will give you a note under his hand to 9 jp acknow 
repay when you go from the College; five shillings shout the | 
| for your entrance, paid to the vice-principal; gy J ton a ho] 
shillings and eightpence for entrance in the bursar'’s have seen | 
book ; and two shillings and sixpence to the servants, [i the modes 
| and seven shillings for matriculation in the university, themsel ve! 
| if he be the eldest son of an esquire, not else; this The In 
must be paid at your first coming. Then you mus Ackfield.- 
have a gown, of which you had best buy some old stale witl 
one—will serve as well, if not better than a new one, in its firs 
Be sure you let this tutor know you will not allow writer's u 
him to battle above 3/. a quarter; to the laundress The style 
three shillings per quarter; to the bed maker one 0 closely 
shilling and sixpence a quarter; chamber rent five ‘Tylney 
shillings a quarter; barber one shilling and sixpence novel, ha’ 
a quarter; tuition, for your tutor, as you are but bas but to 
a battler, is fifteen shillings a quarter; shoe maker where) t¢ 
three shillings and sixpence a quarter; hire of your lars, and 
bed two shillings and sixpence a quarter; I mean every ru 
sheets and all. In all, this makes four pounds Murray. 
twelve shillings a quarter, besides his clothes and his Intellect’ 
books. For cloth for your clothes, the best way is thereunt 
to buy them in the country. Remember that your The ( 
cloth or stuff must either be black, or of a sad dark Himself, 
colour, no others being there worn, except by noble- We mig 
men’s sons. Remember you pay at every quarter's the fitter 
end, and then not without his tutor’s letter, and an would be 
exact account of what that quarter came to; by the “ge 
which you may see how it rises or falls, and whether leave th 
your son be a good husband or not. Let the tutor further ¢ 
have a most strict hand over him;—to be careful of The J 
your company, for many times young men ate publicat 
utterly undone by their company.” pleasant 
It is to be remembered that Edward Moore had ina 
been himself at College—and therefore spoke HJ ich 
from his own experience. illustrat 
It is perhaps hardly worth while to point out presly 
certain inelegancies in Mr. Heywood’s style of topic m 
writing. They are not numerous; but we are of all t 
the more surprised at them, because he is a man the com 
of considerable reading in various departments. hands \ 
cies making 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE, wad 
The Story of the Battle of Waterloo. By the Rew upon A 
G. R. Gleig, M.A.—Here is, indeed, the story of presen 
modern times—the legend which no tale-teller could terior 1 
spoil! We thought we knew by heart the romance Henle 
of the Flight from Elba,—the strange, feverish, dream- Stratf 
like reign of one hundred days,—the thrilling the ch 
muster at Brussels on the night of the Duchess of are, al 
Richmond’s ball,—the long vicissitudes of that June The 
day which some declare even now we did not win!— the He 
and the abdication, momentous prelude to a rest for duced 
Europe which may Heaven keep unbroken for Work | 
another thirty years !—yet, on turning to Mr. Gleig's publis 
* story,” we found ourselves almost as much thralled moder 
by its details as our grand-children will be when under 
“Sauve qui peut !” and “ Up, guards—and at them! much 
are repeated by the fire-side some sixty years hence. one p 
In truth, we were hardly in case coolly to examine condi 
how the chronicler has done his spiriting; but we the w 
think well,—because it is done simply, and because he of th 
rarely interposes himself betwixt the reader and the (Lib. 
combatant armies and their leaders. His tone, too, Ret 








This minute information will surprise some of 





with regard to the French side of the story is com 
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= ndably clear of that triumphant insult which 
it was not in human nature that the party 
(Coruns who stood nearer the period itself than we 
should avoid. While we cannot wish to obliterate 
ig we feel that her record is noblest when least 
youd or passionate. The victory speaksloudly enough 
yithout taunt of those against whom the fortune of 
declared itself—Finally, these make up two very 
sieresting volumes of Mr. Murray's Library. 
The Wayside Cross; or, the Raid of Gomez: a Tale 
‘heCarlist War. ByCapt. E. A. Milman.—A spirited 
god interesting little story ; with somewhat too much of 
ihe material of the melo-dramaof thecountry in which 
ihe scene is laid for the taste now happily develop- 
ing itself in the novel-reading public. That public 
is beginning to seek for gratification in intellectual 
icgsitudes and revolutions of character—in states 
god struggles of mind—in a word, to require moral 
‘sanegt, We are, however, only just rising into this 
higher and healthier condition: and it is scarcely 
fir to measure the work of a young artist by the 
dandard which the veteransof the craft have but begun 
p acknowledge. There are youth and freshness 
shout the book ; and indications of talent which sanc- 
tim a hope of better things when the writer shall 
jare seen more of the world and studied more deeply 
the modes by which the human passions manifest 


themselves. 

The Intellectual Family. A Tale, by Emma 
Ackfield.—_It is unlucky, to say the best of it, when 
atule with a title of pretension like the above, gives 
in its first pages such irrefragable evidence of the 
witer’s unacquaintance with her mother tongue. 
The style of Miss or Mrs, Ackfield resembles nothing 
closely as the talk of Deborah, the housekeeper in 
‘Tylney Hall.’ Should any reader, forgetting that 
worel, have a curiosity to know what this was like, he 
has but to strike out the stops (or to put stops every- 
vhere) to make singulars plurals and plurals singu- 
lars,and to mix personal pronouns in contempt of 
eery rule and receipt propounded by Lindley 
Muray. Something like this is the manner of ‘ The 
Intellectual Family’—the matter whereof seems 
thereunto conformable. 

The Confessions of a Pencil Case. Written by 
Himself, Collated and Revised by J. J. Reynolds.— 
We might say without any violence to truth that 
the fittest reviewer of these ‘Pencil Confessions’ 
vould be a piece of india rubber:—but as they are of 
the “gentlest,” and the “simplest” also, we may 
leave them to “Time’s effacing fingers’ without 
further anticipating his work by the critic’s. 

The Land we Live in—is one of those periodical | 
publications conveying much information as well as 
pleasant gossip in a popular and attractive form 
vhich have been issued so abundantly by Mr. Charles 
Knight. It is intended to form a pictorial and literary 
tketch book of the British Empire,—and is profusely 
illustrated with wood-cuts drawn and engraved ex- 
pressly for its pages. The present number takes the 
topic more immediately of the day—though a topic 
of all time—as its theme. The interest excited by 
the coming transfer of Shakspeare’s House from the 
hands which have long shown it, and by the efforts 
making to secure it for the nation, has given an 
especial seasonableness to all particulars relating to 
it and the locality in which it stands. Stratford 
upon Avon, accordingly, furnishes the subject of the 
present number ; and the paper is illustrated by ex- 
terior and interior views of the well-known house in 
Henley Street and a map of the neighbourhood of 
Stratford. Stratford Church seen by moonlight and 
the chancel where the Bard took up his final rest 
ae, also, among the embellishments. 

The River Dove ; with some Quaint Thoughts on 
the Happy Practice of Angling.—This book is pro- 
duced with the appearance of being a reprint of some 
vork in the spirit of Walton and Cotton originally 
published in 1687. It is, however, manifestly a 
modern production igned to promote Puseyism 
under the disguise of a piscatory dialogue. There is 
much pleasant learning involved in the argument :— 
one piece of which concerning Petrarch deserves re- 
cording here. The impassioned poet is claimed by 
the writer for a brother of the angle, on the evidence 
of the following lines from one of his Latin epistles 

ili, Epist. 3.) 
nunc sunt arma mihi, et labyrinthius error 
4 contextusacu; qui pervius undis 





Pro gladiis curvos hamos, fallacibus escis 
Implicitos, tremulasque sudes, parvumque tridentem 
PiscaTor modo factus ego, quo terga natantum 
Sistere jam didici, duroque affigere saxo. 
.Primitias en fluminee transmittimus artis 
Et versus quot Clausa domos habet arctaque Vallis, 
Que tibi pisciculos et rustica carmina pascit. 
Except for the theological leaven, this might have 
been an agreeable book. 


The Angler’s Companion to the Rivers and Lochs of 
Scotland, by T. T. Stoddard —and The Handbook 
of Angling, by Ephemera—are two other treatises 
less equivocally devoted to the same subject of angling. 
The first is, as might have been expected from the 
author, a work likely to become of considerable 
authority with the members of the gentle craft. It 
commences with the praise of the Tweed for its 
constant store of river trout and its occasional supply 
of salmon,—and with a description of the sport that 
may be enjoyed in its waters near Kelso. A chapter is 
devoted to that famous stream and its tributaries. 
Honour is then rendered to the Forth and to the 
Tay: and other rivers receive their share of cele- 
bration among which, of course, the Clyde is not 
forgotten. Pleasant it is to wander by loch and stream 
with such a guide and companion as Mr. Stoddart. 
The fisher will here find ample directions concerning 
his tackle, his fly-dressing—and whatever else it befits 
him to know for the successful exercise of his pro- 
fession.— Much sensible instruction regarding pisca- 
torial matters may be gathered from the pages o 
“Ephemera;” and though his work wants the attrac- 
tion of that of our Scottish friend, its utility is 
apparent. 

The Autobiography of an Artisan. By Christopher 
Thomson.—Another contribution to the People’s 
Library, written by one whose boast is that he isa 
man of the people. Mr. Thomson, however, is not 
strictly an “artisan.” He has seen service in many 
conditions of life:__made a voyage in a whaler, 
and perambulated the midland counties as a stroll- 
ing player. He shows himself shrewd, sharp, 
and ready — but something bitter; is perpetually 
“ girding” at the rich, “the righteous over much,” 
and the similar stock figuresdear to aversion! This 
may be natural,—but it is not amiable; and since 
the class of authors to whom Mr. Thomson belongs 
seemson the increase, and likely toform a library of its 
own, its writers must bear to hear that they may utter 
cant after its kind as false, and (in the large sense of the 
word) as vulgar, as Sir Plume’s sickly disgust of the 
“unwashed” and such offensive fopperies of by-gone 
days. We shall never be accused of an unbrotherly 
or unkind spirit towards those of low degree,—still less 
of any propensity to encourage them in sycophancy : 
but the trading in class vituperation must be dis- 
countenanced wherever it appears, whether in the 
artisan’s room or in the ducal mansion. Evil must 
come from it to all classes. 

The Life and Writings of the Rev. Dr. Chalmers. 
By the Rev. H. Davis, M.A.—A “fugitive piece’’ 
of biography, without merits—or pretension. 

Life and Conduct of Daniel O'Connell. By the 
Rev. H. Davis, A.M.—A pamphlet by the same 
author, of the same stamp. 

Reminiscences of Daniel O’ Connell, Esq.,M.P. By 
a Munster Farmer,—will command more attention. 
This brochure professes to contain several facts little 
known. We cannot confess, however, to having dis- 
covered any novelty :—enough that the tale is told 
with a gusto sufficiently stimulative. 

Six Weeks in Ireland. By William Bennet.—A 
description, addressed to one of the Ladies’ Irish 
Clothing Committee, of the recent sufferings expe- 
rienced in the sister Jand:—the proceeds of which 
are to be devoted to Irish relief. It is a business- 
like and straightforward account. The scenes of 
misery depicted come in this way with all the more 
force :—the naked fact tells more effectively than 
the most embellished narrative. 

The Pleasant Art of Money-Catching.—An excel- 
lent old treatise—well worthy of reprint : to which 

is here added another equally quaint and wise—The 
Way how toturn a Penny, or the Art of Thriving. The 
style of both, so richly idiomatic and pregnantly 
symbolic, stands in distinguished contrast with that 
of our modern would-be-popular books. 

A variety of those useful publications at this loco- 
motive season of the year called Guide Books are 













Book for Visitors to Oxford : illustrated by one hun- 

dred cuts. This is a valuable and costly publication 

—full of information as to the various institutions 

and buildings which make the interest of this fine 

city—and preceded by a well-written Introduction, 

giving a summary of the constitution of the aggre- 

gate University itself. Many a one may be tempted 

to Oxford by this reproduction of many of the vene- 

rable features of the place.—As a companion to this, 

though not similarly embellished and not so well 

printed, we may mention Mr, Percival’s Foundation 

Statutes of Merton College. In the Introduction we 
find an interesting account of Walter de Merton, 
the founder. — Sir W. J. Hooker has prepared 

a popular Guide to Kew Gardens—which needs no 

sanction but his name. We have here for the 
first time the more remarkable features in the Royal 
Botanic Gardens pointed out.—The Hand- Book to the 
English Lakes bears the date of Kendal ; and claims a 
local authenticity which its contents appear to justify. 
It is accompanied by a Map of the Lake District,and 
is further illustrated with wood-cuts—to say nothing 
of illustrations of another kind from the poems of 
Wordsworth. A list of rare plants adds to the value 
of the brochure.—A Tourist’s Descriptive Guide to 
the Isle of Wight has also a Map ;—but its literary 
pretensions are slender. — Sights, Amusements, 
and Exhibitions of London, edited by Arthur Free- 
ling, will enable the visitor to arrange his perambu- 
lations for the day without losing time.—We close 
the list with a word in favour of Mr. Cliffe’s Book of 
South Wales—which describes at length, and with 
apparent precision, a large and important tract of 
country : and another in behalf of Grindlay’s useful 
Overland Circular—which presents hints for travel- 
lers to India, detailing the several routes. It is ac- 
companied with illustrative maps, neatly executed. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Akerman’s (J. Y.) Archzeological Index to Remains of Antiquity, 15s. 
Anthon’s (C.) Eclogues and Georgics of Virgil, English Notes, 6s. 
Barnes's (A.) Notes on Corinthians, by Cobbin, fc. 8vo, 2s. cl. 
Betts’s (J.) Family Atlas, with Index, new ed. folio, 3/. 3s. hf-mor, 
Bridges’s Memoir of Miss Mary J. Graham, 7th ed. fc. 8vo. 6s. cl. 
Bree’s Railway Practice, Third Series, 4to. plates, 2/. 12s. 6d. 
Colling’s (J. K.) Gothic Ornaments, Parts I. & I1. roy, 4to, 21s. each. 
Currency Records—Extracts from Speeches, &c. 2nd ed. royal 8vo. 1s. 
Davy’s (G.) Volume for a Lending Library, 3rd ed. fc. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl. 
Engineer’s and Contractor’s Pocket Book, 1847-8, 2nd ed. fe. 8vo. 6s. 
Evans's (W. J.) Sugar Planter’s Manual, 8vo. 9s. cl. 
Gatty’s (Rev. A.) Thirty Sermons, 2nd ed. 12mo. 8s. cl. 
Lang’s (J. D.) Phillipsiand; or, Port Phillip, fc. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 
Lang’s (J. D.) Cooksland in North-Eastern Australia, fc. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Manual of Book-keeping, by an Experienced Clerk, 5th ed. 12mo. 4s. 
Model Parish (The), 12mo. 2d. swd. 
Moseley’s Quantity and Music of the Greek Chorus, 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Murray (T. B.) x ey of Emblems, 2nd ed. fe. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Newman's (Rev.W. A.) The Martyrs, and other Poems, fc. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Nights of the Round Table, Second Series, 18mo. 2s. cl. 
Pieces Choisies de l’Ami des Enfants, de M. Berquin, 11th ed, 4s. 6d. 
Prophet of Galilee (The), a Poem, crown 8vo. 6s. cl. 
Psalter (The), Psalms of David pointed for Singing, 24mo. 2s, cl. swd. 
Roscoe's North and South Wales, steel engravings, 8vo. 15s. each, cl. 
Robson's (J.) Questions on Dr. Schmitz’s History of Rome, 12mo, 2s, 
Schmid’s (C.) Historical Tales, 18mo. 3s. cl. 
Starr’s (Rev. H. W.) Memoir and Remains, fe. Svo. 5s. 6d. cl. 
Steele’s (W. E.) Hand-Book of Field Botany, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 
Steward’s Baptism and Offices of the Church Explained, 12mo. 3s. cl. 
Stowell’s (Rev. H.) Popery in England in Nineteenth Century, 1s. 
Summer Excursions in the County of Kent, 12mo. 5s. bds, 
Tucker's (Rev. J. K.) Short Catechism on the Confirmation, 18mo. 2d. 
Wagner's Questions to Virgil’s Zneid, Books VII. to XII, 2s. 6d. cl. 





THE SONG OF THE BESIEGED. 
(For Music.) 


Fling wide the gate—come out, 
Dauntless and true ! 

Brothers ! of heart be stout,— 
We are but few. 

Bring from the battlement 
Our flag again, 

Though by the leaguer rent, 
It hath no stain.— 

Mothers and wives ! to prayer 
From morn till eve, 

The Lord of Hosts will care 
For all we leave. 

Plead that we sought not fight, 
Nor chose the field ; 

But every true heart's right 
We dare not yield. 


All night the Foe did feast 
With harp and horn : 

Nor his loud insult ceased 
Till the red morn. 

Now, his gross rest he takes 
Dreaming of blood ,— 

But not that Famine wakes, 
And will have food— 

Mothers and wives! to prayer ! 
As Heaven is high, 

We will be quick to spare 








Us est carcer, nulla remeabilis arte : 


before us.—Of these, the most striking is 4 Hand- 


And slow to fly. 
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We want no Stranger’s throne, 
Nor gold, nor wine ; 
But we must keep our own— 
Hearth, Grave, and Shrine! 


Who needeth trumpet blown, 
To make him bold ? 

Who speaks in under-tone 
Of ransom-gold ? 

Let such his counsel hide 
In vault or cave : 

We will not stay to chide 
A willing slave. 

Mothers and wives! to prayer! 
Relief is nigh : 

All we will do—aught dare— 
Nor ’prisoned die. 

For sure as fire doth blaze 
And foams the sea, 

Ye shall this night upraise 


Songs of the Free H. F. C. 





ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND, 
[ From our own Correspondent.) 

I promised you in my last that I would write out 
from the notes 1 made at the time the sum and sub- 
stance of Prof. Willis’s architectural discourses on 
the Cathedrals at Norwich and Ely and the Church 
of St. Nicholas at Yarmouth. I shall now make 
good my promise, and tell what I have to say as 
briefly and clearly as I possibly can. 

The first discourse was on Norwich Cathedral, 
delivered to a crowded audience in the Public Li- 
brary,—Dr. Whewell, the President of the Architec- 
tural Section, in the chair.—It had been his lot, he 
observed, in the division of labour made by the 
committee of the Institute, to have invariably assigned 
to him the cathedral of the city wherein the Insti- 
tute had been invited to hold its annual meeting. 
He had described Canterbury, Winchester, and Y ork; 
and he had now undertaken, somewhat rashly per- 
haps, to furnish an account of the cathedral of the 
city in which the Institute was at present assembled. 
It had been his custom to supply a brief history of 
the cathedral which he described, and to contrast his- 
torical documents with the building as we now see 
it. A mere catalogue of dates and dated examples 
would unnecessarily fatigue the patience of his hearers; 
nor was it easy without block plans and diagrams 
to bring the building entire and in parts sufficiently 
before them. These, however, he had caused to be 
prepared. They were hung on the walls; and he would 
now, with the aid of history and the block plans 
before them, proceed to offer what observations he 
had to make on the cathedral which they had all 
so recently visited, 

The three cathedrals already referred to had each 
been distinguished by some remarkable peculiari- 
ties : Canterbury by its well-preserved and curious 
series of historical documents; Winchester by the 
mode in which a Norman cathedral was converted 
by the ingenuity of its architect into an Early Per- 
pendicular; and York by the harmonious beauty of 
its proportions and its Early Norman crypt. A 
similar transformation as at Winchester was com- 
menced at Norwich, but discontinued after a time. 
This, however, was not the leading peculiarity of 
Norwich Cathedral. The chief interest attached to 
the cathedral, in the eyes of the architect and anti- 
quary, was the undoubted example which it afforded 
of a Norman structure. Herbert de Losinga trans- 
lated the see from Thetford to Norwich in the reign of 
William Rufus. He built it on a site where no 
Saxon building had been before; and therefore we 
have a good example of a Norman structure by 
which we can compare and pass judgment upon 
buildings occasionally assigned to a Saxon period. 
In this cathedral, then, there are specimens of 
masonry nearly as rude as the so-called Saxon. 

In the general plan of the cathedral there had 
been very little alteration since Herbert de Losinga’s 
time; and the architect may refer to it with safety as 
an excellent specimen of a Norman cathedral. The 
choir, aisles, transept, and tower are Norman; and, 
what is more, Norman of two periods. This was 
proved by the variations in the bases of the columns 
and by the zigzag ornament around the arches of 
the later part of it; for it was a mistake to suppose 
that zigzag work was a leading characteristic of 


Norman architecture, when, in truth, as he could 








show, it was not introduced into Norman work till a 
very late period. The eastern limb of the cathedral 
was usually called the choir; but the choir, in its 
ritual sense, included the space under the tower and 
part of the nave. This he had coloured blue; and 
here it was that the monks were placed. East of the 
choir stood the presbytery, leading from the choir by 
a flight of steps. He had coloured the presbytery 
yellow; and here it was that the tomb of the founder 
was placed, as nearly as possible in the most honour- 
able and sacred situation. 
(the space, as he should have remarked, assigned to 
the priests) stood the episcopal throne, which was 
raised so high that it commanded a view of both the 
presbytery and choir. The ruins of the episcopal 
throne at Norwich had been recently discovered. 
He knew of no other existing example in England; 
and the visitor should not neglect to see them. 
They were somewhat inaccessible, it is true; but the 
Dean and Chapter had kindly afforded on this 
occasion every facility for their inspection. The 
two apsidal chapels abutting from the procession- 
path at the eastern end of the choir were another 
peculiarity in Norwich Cathedral, but not so un- 
common as some have supposed. There had also 
been a third or central chapel, unfortunately pulled 
down; for it was only of late that we had begun to 
appreciate and preserve the monuments of medieval 
times. 

He would now say something on the written his- 
tory of the cathedral. The choir, aisles, transept, 
and tower were built by the first Bishop of Norwich 
after the conquest, Herbert de Losinga. The next 
historical record was that John of Oxford com- 
pleted the church that Herbert had begun. But 
this he could not undertake to authenticate. This 
John of Oxford was the fourth Bishop of the see. 
The Lady Chapel was burnt in 1272, and a new one 
erected in its stead in 1283; but this had been re- 
cently taken down by Dean Gardiner to save the 
expense of repairing it. In 1278 the church was 
re-dedicated by William de Myddleton, Bishop 
of Norwich, in the presence of King Edward I. 
and many of his nobles. Further repairs were 
made in 1299, in the last year of Bishop Ralph 
de Walpole’s holding the see. In 1361 a furious 
hurricane occurred; when the spire was blown 
down, and the roof of the presbytery seriously 
injured. The next event was a conflagration in 
1463, during Bishop Lyhert’s time, when the wooden 
spire was struck by lightning, and the wooden 
roof of the nave was burnt. This Bishop Lyhert 
rebuilt the spire of stone, and the roof of the nave 
of the same material. His rebus appears in several 
parts of the work. It was not, however, completed 
till 1498; at which time the perpendicular work 
which marks the Norman work was added to the 
choir, and the stone vault of the choir erected by 
Bishop Goldwell. 

He would now turn to the consideration of the 
monastic remains. One of the first to explain the 
particular purposes for which the several parts of a 
monastic building were designed was Whittaker; who 
drew his groundwork from Fountains, in Yorkshire, 
which he considered to be the type of all monastic 
structures. Fountains certainly was a very interest- 
ing abbey, and was of use in assisting to explain the 
particular application of certain portions; but he 
(Prof. Willis) placed greater reliance on a ground 
plan and perspective of the Monastery at Canterbury 
made by a monk of that place, and preserved in the 
library of Trinity College, Cambridge. He would 
take that as a starting point from whence he could 
obtain general principles. Of the monastic remains 
at Norwich, the chief portion was the cloisters; com- 
menced in 1297 by Bishop Ralph de Walpole, under 
the direction of Richard de Uppenhall, and com- 
pleted in the time of Bishop William Alnwyck in 
1430. On the east side is the entrance to what he 
would call the Chapter House, though others had 
chosen to consider it as the entrance to the Prior’s 
Chapel. He (Prof. Willis) had paid great attention 
to monastic remains, and he could not conceive how 
it could have been intended for anything else than 
the entrance to the Chapter House. Here (pointing 
to the plan) was the door that led to the infirmary, 
here the door that led to the Guests’ Hall, and here 
the door leading to the lavatories, It was much to 








Ave. 2} 
be regretted that so little remained of the of. 
attached. In the close were two pillars, a Offices 
specimen of late Norman work—some say — 
the refectory, others a part of the dormitory_hu 
after a careful consideration and comparison, so 
come to the conclusion that they formed a’ 
the infirmary. The present deanery, he mie 
serve, was the site of the priory. He would 
turn to the Bishop's Palace,—a building of mo 
styles and periods, but containing some capital Non 


| man work of the time of Herbert de Losin 
East of the presbytery | 


vault of the kitchen was a very fine one of the sim 
ple class, and afforded a good example of Norman 
domestic architecture; and the picturesque ruin jp 
the Bishop’s garden which many must have Observed 
was the porch of the great hall. This was q new 
name for it, but it could be nothing else. The gate. 
ways he should pass over, because Mr. Britton had 
undertaken to say something about them; but he 
could not close his remarks without a reference tj 
the Charnel Chapel,—consisting of twostories, a vault 
for the bones,’ and a charnel chapel above, This 
was built by Bishop Salmon, the successor of Bishop 
Walpole in the see of Norwich. 

When the lecture was at an end, the Professor 
proceeded from the Public Library to the Cathedral 
itself; where he pointed out on the spot the several 
portions of the building to which he had made 
particular reference. But this portion of the Pro. 
fessor’s discourse it would be impossible to describe 
without diagrams and block plans. One remark 
however, your readers will thank me for preserving : 
—It was very unusual, Prof. Willis observed, to find 
two windows alike in Gothic architecture; but this 
similarity he could detect in the west window of Nor. 
mae Cathedral and the great window of Westminster 

Tall. 

At Yarmouth (on the Monday of the meeting), 
the members proc to examine the Church of 
St. Nicholas—originally built by Herbert de Losing: 
—the William of Wykeham, as I have called him, 
of Norfolk and its neighbourhood—for he was the 
founder of Norwich Cathedral, of St. Margaret's 
at Lynn, St. Mary’s at Elmham, and St. Nicholas 
at Yarmouth. St. Nicholas, Prof. Willis observed, 
afforded a curious example of the many changes 
which are made in parish churches. It might 
easily be supposed that when the population was 
small and their means limited, they built a small 
church ; and the contrivances they adopted to 
enlarge it when necessary was a subject of much in- 
terest. Yarmouth Church was an example of a very 
curious practice. They would observe, that the 
church consisted of three aisles, and that the centre 
was narrower than the side aisles. This was unusual, 
If they examined a little more closely, they would 
find that the style of architecture of the central aisle 
was earlier than that of the side aisles. The result of 
investigation showed that originally there was a wide 
central and two side aisles. If they looked in the 
north aisle they would see that the upper part of the 
walls had originally been exposed to the air, and the 
original slope was in contact with the wall upon the 
arches; a low wall in the ancient fashion with small 
narrow windows making a smaller and a darker 
church. There was no doubt that this church was 
begun to be enlarged by taking down the low vall 
with its sloping roof, and erecting another wall on the 
south, probably before they took the old one down, 
One object being to prevent, as much as possible, 
any interruption of the services of the church, they 
began outside, and as funds were not easily obtained, 
it might be a very long work; they proceeded quietly 
till they had nearly completed, and then they took 
down theinner wall, put on the roof, and by that means 
obtained increased accommodation. These opinions 
were the result of examination, not only of the struc- 
ture of this but of many other churches; and he was 
satisfied that this mode of enlarging churches, was 
very common. The south side aisle having been 
completed, the north one was commenced,—which i 
of a later date. This roof was very different from 
the low sloping one which he had already described. 
The walls were of equal height, and the roof of the 
side aisle nearly equal tothe centre. In the churches 
of the middle ages the side aisles being low, to allow 
a sloping roof, the windows were very low; 
church derived light from what were called clerestory 
lights. This church was one of a different and bet 
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When those aisles were erected in the 


sd already d ibed,the tracery which they then saw 
mayor known. ‘That dated between 1370 and 1380. 


window jambs, shafts, with arch mouldings, be- 
te an earlier period. The three gables of 


mas 
The 
the church were all of the Early English style; the 
: was the oldest, the south second, and 
the north still later. ‘Those alterations all took 
in about fifty years. Almost the only histori- 
qa fet they knew of the church was, that it was 
commenced by Herbert de Losinga, about 1096; but 
in his opinion no part of that was remaining, but 
must have been taken down when the church was 
: . The sudden and rapid enlargement of 
the church showed that they must first have had a 
anall Norman church with small side aisles, and that 
then the south and afterwards the north aisles were 
. There was, too, another change that he 
would point out,—which was that the church had a 
tower and transepts, and there was another enor- 
mous chancel, having a middle and side aisles. 

This church, I would remark, is a very large one— 
more like a cathedral in size than a parish church. 
The repairs now in progress seem judiciously made ; 
ut the great difficulty will be in leaving the whole 
of the church open, which the architecture de- 

d in obtaining a hearing for the minister, 
without which the real use of the building will be 
together overlooked. The architect employed is 
Mr. Hakewill. 

On our way to Ely, on the Wednesday of the 
necting, we stopped at Wymondham to inspect the 
Abbey Church,—a very interesting specimen of several 
ages of Gothic architecture. Gray, the poet, had 
aopped here before us; and described the church in 
one of his recently published letters:—“ All that I 
swon my way else,” he observes, “was the abbey 
church at Wymondham,—to learned eyes a beautiful 
remnant of antiquity—part of it in the style of 
Henry I., and part in that of Henry VI.: the wooden 
fret-work of the north aisle you may copy, when you 
build the best room of your new Gothic parsonage; 
itwill cost but a trifle.” Gray has here hit upon the 
leading beauty of the church at Wymondham. 
Nothing of its kind can be more exquisite than the 
wooden fret-work which he refers to. 

At Ely, Prof. Willis delivered his discourse on the 
Cathedral in the cathedral itself: and his first position 
(fr this was a peripatetic lecture) he chose under 
the south-east lantern pier. Ely, he said, wasa much 
larger, more imposing and more magnificent cathedral 
than Norwich. The nave was late Norman, and very 
light for that style. It was a most magnificent Nor- 
man nave and as nearly as possible untouched. The 
presbytery was of the best order of Early English. 
The Galilee at the west end also Early English, and 
ofthe best character and time. Indeed, Ely Cathe- 

dral contains nearly a complete series of examples of 
the several styles—decorated work of most excellent 
execution, and perpendicular work that is extremely 
beautiful. Instead of the usual square tower in the 
centre, we have here an octagon lantern of wonderful 
beauty and proportion. It was easy to see how Sir 
Christopher Wren had adopted it at St. Paul’s,—and 
how in supporting the cupola of his cathedral he had 
studied the way in which the octagon lantern at Ely 
was supported. This part of the structure would 
vell repay attention. In settling the position of the 
choir and the presbytery, he would direct attention 
to the bosses on the vaulting. One boss representing 
&. Peter still remains, and this is immediately 
above the high altar. Another eastward of this, Trepre- 
sents Etheldreda and the Virgin,—and immediately 
beneath this is the shrine of Etheldreda. Ely 
Cathedral was erected very shortly after Winchester 
Cathedral, and there was a very considerable resem- 
blance between them—the dimensions, moreover, 
were nearly the same. Abbot Simeon, he would 
remark, who commenced the conventual church at 


Ely was brother to Walkelyn, Bishop of Winchester. 
er cathedral with which Ely was associated in 

the history of its architecture was Lincoln; and he 
was happy to‘think that the Institute would be at 
coln next year, and he would then have an oppor- 
tunity of explaining this connexion—always an in- 
teresting point in studying the progress of architecture. 


And here he could not but express his regret that 
the side aisles of the south transept are still blocked 


the present Dean;—and he really hoped that before 
long the side aisles would be again thrown open. y He 
scarcely could trust his eyes when he contrasted 
Ely Cathedral twenty years ago with Ely Cathe- 
dral as he now saw it. Twenty years ago, there 
was the green damp plentifully about it, more white- 
wash than he cared to see, and a great economy of 
glass. Now, the green damp was nowhere to be 
seen, the whitewash had been scraped away, the 
vaulting cleaned, and the stone exhibited in its native 
colour. 

I amafraid I have given you too much architecture 
for a single paper,—and will therefore close my note- 
book. I would wish, however, to express my surprise 
at Gray’s admiration of Bishop West's chapel,—made 
up of the pure ornaments of the late perpendicular 
period with the debased French style of Francis I. 
He must have meant Bishop Alcock’s chapel in the 
same cathedral—a much better example; but be this 
as it may, he succeeded in misleading Walpole in 
his Anecdotes into the same taste. Nor can I con- 
clude without expressing my general admiration of 
the renovations at Ely under the present enlightened 
Dean;—though the design for the painted ceiling of 
the southern transept of the western tower is sadly 
deficient in geometrical harmony of colour. Perhaps 
the Dean will look to this. 













































OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

On last Saturday morning the Times announced 
from Mr. Hind, the observer at Mr. Bishop's private 
observatory, the discovery of a new planet—one of 
the group of goddesses. He had the boldness to risk 
the announcement upon the observed motion of one 
hour ;—and his confidence in his instrument and 
himself has been justified by the result. The follow- 
ing letter to the Times, which appeared on Wed- 
nesday, is worthy of insertion :— 

THE NEW PLANET IRIS, 

Sir,—In addition to the Berlin maps, which we have re- 
vised, and in some instances corrected, ecliptical charts of 
stars down to the tenth magnitude have been formed for 
some of the hours of right ascension, which it is Mr. Bishop's 
intention to publish as soon as they are completed. On the 
13th of August I compared Wolfer’s map with the heavens, 
and was surprised to tind an unmarked star of 8-9 magnitude 
in a position which was examined on June 22 and July 31 
without any note being made. The mere existence of a star 
in a position where before there was none visible would not 
have been sufficient to satisfy me as to its nature; because 
during an eight months’ search I have met with very many 
variable stars,—a class which I believe to be far more numer- 
ous than is generally supposed. But, on employing the wire 
micrometer we were enabled in less than half an hour to 
establish its motion, and thus to convince ourselves that I 
had been fortunate enough to discover a new member of the 
planetary system. It may appear to many of your readers 
rather bold to announce the existence of a new planet from 
the detection of so small an amount of motion as 2s. 5in 
R. A.; but such is the firm mounting of the large refracting 
telescope and the perfection of the micrometers (for which 
we have to thank Mr. Dollond), that a far smaller change 
would have been sufficient to convince us as to the nature of 
the object in question.—Mr. Bishop has fixed upon Iris as an 
appropriate name for the new planet ; and we hope that as- 
tronomers generally will join with us in its adoption. The 
following are all the observations we have yet made ;— 

G, M. T. R.A. Of Iris. South Dec’ 
h. m. 8. h. m, s.  , 
9 39 46 .. 19 57 30°38... 13 27 21-5 
10 37 24.. 19 57 28°41 .. 13 27 276 

— 14, 92358... 19 56 3830 .. 13 2914°0 

— 1, 9 039..19554764.. 1331 43 

Iremain, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
J, R. Hinp. 

Mr. Bishop's Observatory, Regent's Park, Aug. 17. 
This observatory of a London manufacturer of 
wines and spirits has, now, added three comets and a 
planet to our system ;—to say nothing of other work ! 
—We may add that the planet was observed at Cam- 
bridge on the 14th, and at Greenwich on the 15th. 
With a low power its light is very intense, but no 
disc is apparent. The low altitude and the weather 
have been rather against observations of its appear- 
ance, 

The question of the national purchase of Shaks- 
peare’s house is now coming—with not a day to spare, 
however—to an issue. A meeting is advertised to 
take place at the Thatched House Tavern on Thurs- 
day next for the purposes of forming a Central Me- 
tropolitan Committee and organizing a general sub- 
scription. Communications on the subject are to be 
addressed to Mr. Rodd, the agent of the Shakespeare 
Society :—and we are authorized to state that sub- 
scriptions for the object will be received at the 
Thatched House Tavern, Any of the societies 


Aug. 13, 





up. Much had been done, and jn excellent taste, by 


already announced in this paper as having taken the 


ground ‘of co-operation in the matter will, we be- 
lieve, also receive subscriptions and hand them 
over to the general fund.—While on the subject of 
this sale, a curious coincidence may be mentioned 
on the authority of the Dumfries Courier. That 
paper states that the house in which Burns—the 
greatest of Scottish bards—lived for many years, and 
died, is in the market at the same moment as the 
house of the greatest of all bards. 

The estimated cost of the new building for the 
Public Records is stated to be 175,000/—the fittings 
31,5007. The houses and grounds which it will be 
necessary to purchase—including the erection of 
several short streets in the immediate neighbourhood 
—will occasion a further outlay of 243,000/.:— 
making a total cost of 450,000/. 

It is stated that the Danish poet Andersen—who 
has been amongst us for some weeks past, and is 
now on a visit to Scotland—has received an in- 
vitation for Osborne House — now transferred, in 
consequence of the movements of both parties, 
to the royal residence in the Highlands. Royal 
invitations to men of literary fame are so much 
matters of course in the States of the continent— 
where genius is rank—that they would not be likely 
to strike any stranger coming amongst ourselves as 
anything at all extraordinary. But while we hope 
the report may be true in the case of our distin- 
guished guest—not for his sake, but as evidence of 
an improving tone in high places among ourselves— 
the fact which it announces is so entirely out of the 
order of proceedings at the court of a modern English 
sovereign that, we feel, it wants authentication. 

It may be interesting to such of our readers as 
still linger so near the great Centre to know that Her 
Majesty has given permission for the public to be 
admitted to view the royal aviary and the Queen’s 
dairy in the Home Park, close to Frogmore, and 
within ten minutes’ walk of the town. The aviary 
will be open to public inspection every day in the 
week, with the exception of Sunday, between the hours 
of eleven and four. Tickets must be applied for to 
Mrs. Engall, at the royal dairy—who has received 
orders to furnish them to all respectable parties, 
The great number of rare and curious birds (foreign 
as well as English) to be scen at the royal aviary 
renders it one of the most interesting ornithological 
collections in the kingdom. 

One of the model lodging-houses was opened last 
week—where its example will be of great use—in 
George Street, St. Giles’s; and it is pleasant to see, 
as we do in daily passing it, mechanics casting long- 
ing looks at the temptation of its comfortable and 
wholesome appearance. The committee have now 
added for the use of its occupants a valuable library, 
—consisting of 400 volumes of books, comprising 
history, travels, biography, and other well-selected 
works. Amongst the contributors to the library are 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge 
and the Bishop of Norwich. Lectures will also be 
given by a committee of sixteen gentlemen, who will 
alternately discuss on some interesting and popular 
subject. The reading-room is furnished with news- 
papers, magazines, and other periodicals.—We may 
mention in the same paragraph that the commis- 
sioners appointed to construct baths and wash- 
houses for the labouring classes have commenced the 
erection of a spacious building for that purpose on 
a plot of ground granted by the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests in Orange Street, Leicester 
Square. Two hundred private baths for both sexes, 
a spacious washing-room, with hot closets for drying 
and steam apparatus for the supply of hot and cold 
water, are to be constructed—the estimated cost being 
5,0002., which will be raised by a rate on the inha- 
bitants of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. The water for 
the use of the establishment will be obtained from the 
artesian wells supplying Trafalgar Square ; and it is 
anticipated that the concern will not only be self- 
supporting, but also yield a considgrable profit to the 
parish.—A proposition has been made to the civic 
authorities to convert the west side of Farringdon 
Market, next Shoe Lane, which for upwards of four 
years has been totally unoccupied, into public baths 
and wash-houses for the labouring classes. It is said 
that nothing is required but the internal fittings to con- 
vert this useless property to a benevolent, sanitary, 
and profitable use.— We cannot record these various 





steps in the sanitary cause, without alluding to a 
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meeting which was held at the London Coffee House 
some days ago, for the purpose of promoting a sub- 
scription for the widow and children of the late Dr. 
Lynch—who was so long an earnest labourer therein. 
The chair was taken by Mr. E. Chadwick; reso- 
lutions were unanimously passed pledging the meet- 
ing to impress upon the Government and the Corpo- 
ration of London the necessity of providing for Dr. 
Lynch’s survivors ; and a committee was appointed 
to confer with the Government and the city autho- 
rities. Among the subscribers are already the names 
of Lord John Russell, Lord Morpeth, the Earl of 
Ellesmere, Lord Ashley, the Bishop of Norwich, 
Lord Ebrington, and others taking an interest in the 
moral improvement of the public. 

We may mention, as belonging in some measure to 
the same subject, that the funds of King’s College 
Hospital have been recently increased by a legacy— 
under the will of the late Miss Colyer, of Farning- 
ham, Kent—of 1,000/. 

The Nottingham Review announces the opening of 
“the People’s College erected by voluntary contri- 
butions for the education of the working classes of 
Nottingham and its neighbourhood for ever.” 

From Edinburgh, it is stated that Dr. Cunningham 
is to succeed Dr. Chalmers as Principal of the New 
College—and be succeeded by Dr. Candlish as Pro- 
fessor of Divinity. 

We record with pleasure all the instances of intel- 
lectual progress and self-reliance in the provinces.— 
A handsome building for literary purposes has been 
recently erected at an expense of more than 3,000/. 
by the public spirited inhabitants of Wisbeach; a 
town witha population of 10,000, and chiefly known in 
the commercial world asthe natural capital of the Fens, 
or Bedford Level, and the most important port in 
England for the export of wheat. The new building, 
is in the Doric style,—the architect Mr. Buckler. 
It contains extensive apartments for a museum of 
natural history, antiquities, &c.—the nucleus of 
which had existed for some years in the town; and 
for a valuable public library—established as long since 
as 1781, and which, like the museum, had outgrown 
the accommodation hitherto provided. It affords, be- 
sides, a commodious residence for a curator.—At the 
recent inauguration of the new museum, an appro- 
priate address was delivered to a crowded audience 
by the President of the Museum and Literary 
Society, the Rev. Henry Fardell, Vicar of Wis- 
beach and Canon of Ely; and was followed by a 
lecture on geology, in which the geological structure 
and general topography of the Bedford Level was 
detailed with ample illustrations, by Prof. Sedgwick. 
Among the members of the Wisbeach Museum we 
are glad to find the names of the Bishop of Ely, the 
Duke of Bedford, Custos of the Isle, the Marquis of 
Northampton, the Earl of Hardwicke, Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the County, the Dean of Ely, and Prof. 
Sedgwick. 

We have received from Mr. Parker an explana- 
tion of the publication in Fraser’s Magazine of the 
translation from M. Ferry’s Mexican Scenes—to 
which we alluded last week—that exonerates him 
and all others from the charge brought by our cor- 
respondent. The paper alluded to, ‘José Juan, 
the Pearl Fisher,’ does appear in the last number 
of the magazine without any indication of its being 
a borrowed article: but Mr. Parker shows that as 
far back as January last he had inserted in the 
same publication a translation of another of M. 
Ferry’s Mexican Scenes; acknowledging in a foot- 
note the source from whence it was derived—and 
announcing his intention to draw further upon the 
volume. This explanation “explains” also how our 
correspondent was led into his mistake—but does 
not, we think, leave him justified. Persons bringing 
charges are bound to make no mistakes that by care 
can be avoided; and our correspondent should have 
made more minute inquiry ere he assumed a case 
like that charged against Mr. Parker or his contri- 
butor. 

A curious example of the ingenuity of the adver- 
tising spirit is given by the continental papers.—A 
mercantile house at Berlin has proposed to the various 
railway companies of Germany to supply all their 
carriages with silk blinds gratuitously. They simply 
propose to reserve to themselves the right of changing 
the blinds as often as they may please ; and they re- 
quire the companies to engage themselves not to 





accept during fifty years, either for money or gra- 
tuitously, any blinds but theirs. Their object is to 
cover the blinds with advertisements. 

A valuable discovery is stated to have been made 
at Berlin. The Rev. Dr. Heine, recently returned 
from exploring the libraries of Spain for the purposes 
of ecclesiastical history, brought with him several 
rolls of parchment which he purchased from a book- 
seller—and which he presented to the Royal Library. 
One of these was found to be a Palimpsest: which, 
on examination by M. Pertz, proves, it is said, to be 
a fragment of the lost books of Livy—probably of 
Book 98. The writing is stated to bear evidence of 
the highest antiquity—and may even be of Livy’s own 
age. The Academy of Sciences at Berlin has ex- 
amined the manuscript—and determined on publish- 
ing an engraved fac-simile. 

At Parma, the construction of a new astronomical 
and meteorological observatory has been commenced 
under the direction of Signor Carlini, of Milan. It 
is to be furnished with valuable instruments—but 
will not, it is expected, be completed before the close 
of 1849. 

A congress of European Reformers on the subject 
of Prison Discipline, adjourned from that which was 
held last year at Frankfort, is to assemble in the 
Gothic Hall of the Hotel de Ville at Brussels on the 
20th and 25th of next month. The order of the 
deliberations has been already arranged by a com- 
mittee of organization which met there on the 
12th inst. 

We have visited an exhibition of the improvements 
effected by Messrs. Brett and Little of Furnival’s 
Inn in the construction and working of that marvel 
of modern science, the electric telegraph :—and will 
borrow a description of the same for the information 
of our scientific readers : —“ The inventions of Messrs. 
Brett and Little aim at increasing the efficiency of 
the electric telegraph, in the first place by generat- 
ing and economizing a more constant and powerful 
electric current; and secondly, by a new arrangement 
of the dial and indicator, insuring that communica- 
tions may be made more safely and certainly than 
by the system now in use. The increased power is 
attained by a process which frees the copper and zinc 
plates in the batteries from the sulphate of zinc 
which ordinarily accumulates upon them, and which 
soon diminishes their force. Messrs. Brett .and 
Little’s apparatus consists of three troughs, placed 
one above another. The highest is a reservoir con- 
taining the exciting power, a diluted sulphuric acid; 
the middle trough is the galvanic battery, containing 
the copper and zinc plates, divided by cells or com- 
partments of fine sand; and the lowest trough receives 
the vitiated liquid, which, having slowly dropped 
from the reservoir into the battery, has filtered 
through the sand in the latter, and thence percolates 
drop by drop into the receiving trough below. The 
diluted sulphuric acid drops from the reservoir into 
the galvanic battery through small cones perforated 
at the bottom,—and is carried from the bottom of the 
galvanic trough by corresponding cones and perfora- 
tors into the receiving trough. The sand which sur- 
rounds the metallic plates is thus constantly saturated ; 
and, as a constant supply of fresh acid is kept up, 
and the vitiated fluid as constantly escapes below, 
the formation of crystals of the sulphate of zinc is 
prevented by this self-cleansing process, and the 
whole surface of the plates is exposed to the action 
of the acid. The fluid in the receiving-trough is 
found to contain large quantities of the sulphate 
of zinc, which would in the ordinary mode have 
adhered to the plates and prevented the action of 
the acid upon the metal. The second feature in the 
invention of Messrs. Brett and Little is the new 
alphabet, and the altered face of the dial adopted by 
them. The indicators attached to the dials hitherto 
in use are generally magnets; and their incessant 
vibration through electrical and other disturbing 
atmospheric causes has produced much uncertainty 
and confusion in communications. The indicators 
in the dial before us are not magnets, and show no 
vibration whatever. Another point of difference is 
that in the dial of Messrs. Brett and Little every 
letter in the alphabet is given, with the means of 
expressing it,_-so that no symbols or arbitraries need 
be used, and a sentence may be perfectly and entirely 
spelled, and transmitted as it is written.”—In one of 
their rooms the patentees have seventeen instruments 
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fitted up to represent seventeen stations - 
electric current passes through coils : 
each of these instruments, equal to 1,000 
length. There are other devices and im 
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in the same exhibition—such as a new and ; 
nious bell-apparatus, lightning-conductors, at 
The whole is well worthy the attention a 
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pect ke so painted by ‘ight ana Both pictures exhibit y 
nove st ig effects of light and shade. Opea 
—Admittance, Saloon, 1s.; Stalls, 2s. from Tea 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—COLLINg 
on the PASSIONS will be recited by Mr. J. RUSSELL, 
trations in a Series of Drawin: maquaed by means of 
Microscope, accompanied by Music by Dr. Wallis, on 
of Tuesday, Th y, and Saturday, and on the Evenings 
and Thursday. Dr. Bachhoffner’s Lectures on Natural 
will comprise the subject of the Electric Telegraphs, 
Lectures by F.#H. Holmes, aes on the Evenings of M 
nooday and Friday. The beautiful Optical Effects include 
Dissolving Views, Diving Bell “pgs with Experiments, 


Admission, 1s.; Schools, Half-p e 
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SOCIETIES 
Royat CoLLecE or Cuemistry.—July 28,7 

James Clark in the chair.—This being the last meeti 
of the session, Prof. Hofmann gave a sketch of the 
scientific researches which had been conducted jn 
the laboratory of the College:—and concluded jt 
by a glance on the present direction of organic 
chemistry, and by a sketch of some experiments un- 
dertaken by himself. He stated that analytical che. 
mistry naturally precedes synthetical chemistry, After 
analysis had pointed out the composition of a variety 
of minerals, the chemist succeeded in preparing them 
artificially. In like manner the efforts of those hi- 
therto engaged in organic researches were principally 
directed to the composition and constitution of those 
substances which are produced with the assistance of 
the vital process in the plant or in the animal; but he 
had no doubt that the synthetical formation, the 
construction of those substances, was by no means be- 
yond the reach of chemical achievement. Gum, starch, 
sugar, and the vegetable alcaloids we might expect 
to form in our laboratories without the assistance of 
plants. The lecturer alluded to the remarkable ane 
logy of quinine and morphia with some products lately 
obtained by chemical processes from naphtaline—a 
substance abundantly obtained as a secondary product 
in our gasworks, but useless and without application 
up to the present moment. He hoped to see soon 
naphtaline converted into quinine. The present me- 
thod of organic researches having principally in view 
to recognize the constitution of organic com 
yielded in most cases substances of a more simple 
nature; whilst nature worked in a progressive manner, 
building up, as it were, the most complicated bodies 
from the simplest constituents. All vegetable sub- 
stances were formed from carbonic acid, water, and 
ammonia. Now, chemists should direct their attention 
to new methods, imitating to a certain extent the pro- 
cesses of nature, in order to convert substances of an 
inferior into compounds of a higher order—into more 
organized compounds. ‘The lecturer mentioned that 
he had made some experiments with the intention of 
raising the amount of carbon and nitrogen in organe 
substances. He had for this purpose tried the action 
of cyanogen and chloride of cyanogen, g taining 
a large quantity of carbon and nitrogen, on several or- 
ganic bodies. Aniline from an oily organic alcaloid 
is converted by such treatment into two new organic 
bases, which Dr. Hofmann calls Cyaniline and Mela 
niline; the atoms of which are of a far higher order 
than that of Aniline,—as may be seen by a glance on 
the formula of these different bodies : 

Aniline ci2 H7 N 

Cyaniline C14 H7 N2 

Melaniline C26 H13 N3 
Now, these substances contain no longer cyanogen, 
at least it cannot be recognized by the usual reagents 
In conclusion, the lecturer mentioned that he was 
going on with these researches,—the result of which he 
would communicate as soon as they were fi 

After Dr. Hofmann’s lecture, Prof. Alfred Taylor 

gave an account of the manner in which Fren 
printsellers are increasing the number of proof copies 
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t detriment of the purchasers. He showed 


adopted the system of giving the paper 
“sit coating of carbonate of lead, which rendered 
0 more perfect after the plate had be- 
sd deteriorated; but that this was very soon con- 
= into sulphide by the action of sulphuretted 
constantly floating in the atmosphere of 
"e towns, and by which interchange the print was 
no ed. The presence of lead on this paper was 
owed by experiment. Prof. Taylor then stated 
‘hat the brown colour of Valenciennes lace was due 
, smilar cause; the manufacturers sprinkling 
» sith carbonate of lead, to make it look clear,— 
‘ich, being changed into sulphide on exposure 
the air, gave the lace the dingy appearance so 
guch prized by ladies. 





PountcaL.— Aug. 6.—J. Reynolds, Esq., in the 
Various donations were announced, and 
elected. Miss C. Wilkins presented a 
imen of Bulbine planifolia, discovered by her in 
:ir plantation, about two miles distant from Bourne, 
Jay last. ‘The specimen agrees so well with the 
iecription of the Bulbine planifolia in the ‘ Flora 
julie’ of Bertolini, and with the plates there re- 
gmed to,as to leave no doubt of its being that plant 
shich is the Anthericum bicolor of the * Flora Atlan- 
ja’ On very slender characters it has been made 
sto a distinct genus by Kunth, who describes it 
uder the name of Simethis bicolor. 

The following papers were read :—‘On the descrip- 
im of some of the Hieracia’ by Mr. Babington in 
his‘Manual of British Botany,’ by Mr. J. Bladon ; 
‘Notice of the discovery of Allium spherocephalum, 
L,on St. Vincent’s Rocks, Bristol,’ by Mr. H. O. 

; ‘On the Potato Disease, by Dr. P. B. 
Ayres; and ‘On the Potato Disease, by Mr. W. 
Taylor, F.L.S. 





FINE ARTS 


THE NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 

Tut Royal Commissioners on the Fine Arts have 
jut put forth their seventh Report—seven in less 

tn seven years. It is a folio of two-and-twenty 
pages; containing a short general Report, signed by 
twenty of the Commissioners—and an appendix of 
ine different articles. In the general Report, the 
Commissioners observe, “ that the evidence of ability 
aforded, not only by the works of the successful can- 
titates, but by those of many others, have been most 
atifactory;” and “that several of the artists who 
had before distinguished themselves in cartoon-draw- 
ng have shown, by their works exhibited on this 
occasion, that they are well qualified to execute oil 
pictures on a large scale.” The Commissioners, 
moreover, express their approbation of the statues of 
Hampden, Clarendon, and Falkland—already in a 
frward state ;—and further recommend that eighteen 
metal Magna Charta Barons and prelates should be 
eeeuted, at once, for the vacant niches in the newly- 
opened House of Lords: while they subjoin to the 
Report the Report of a sub-committee which they 
hadappointed “to determine a complete scheme” for 
thedecorations of the New Palace. Her Majesty has 
approved the Report. A sum of 2,700/. has already 
wen voted “to defray the cost of models for the 
‘atues; and the following nine sculptors have been 
elected to execute the models :—J. Thomas, J. E. 

P. M‘Dowell, R.A., W. F. Woodington, 
H. Timbrell, J. S. Westmacott, J. Thornycroft, 
F.Thrupp, and A. H. Ritchie. Each artist has 
two statues,”” 

The only really valuable part of the seventh 
Report is the Report of the sub-committee on the 
distribution of works of Art over the seventeen places 
“t apart for their reception. This Report has been 
teceived and approved; and we may, therefore, refer 
‘oit asembodying “a complete scheme” of what the 
Commissioners intend. St. Stephen’s Porch will con- 
an two statues, of Marlborough and Nelson,—and 
‘wo paintings, in compartments, of Peace and War. 
&. Stephen's Hall, as standing on the site of the 
old House of Commons, will be adorned with the 
Satues of men who rose to eminence by the eloquence 
and abilities which they displayed in that House ; 
and the walls will be decorated with paintings illus- 
tating some of the greatest epochs in our constitu- 

social and ecclesiastical history. The Central 


Hall is set apart for the reception of St. George, St. 

Andrew, St. Patrick, and St. David. The Peers’ 

Corridor and the Commons’ Corridor will be deco- 

rated with paintings “illustrative of that great con- 

test which commenced with the meeting of the Long 

Parliament and terminated in 1689.” The Central 

Corridor is designed for the exhibition of six paintings, 

in compartments, by way of contrast; and the six 

selected are,—* The Pheenicians in Cornwall,’ *Cook 

in Otaheite,’ ‘A Druidical Sacrifice,’* English Authori- 

ties stopping the Sacrifice of a Suttee,’ ‘ Anglo-Saxon 

Captives exposed for Sale in the Market-place at 

Rome,’ and‘ The Emancipation of Negro Slaves.’ 

The Upper Waiting Hall is set apart for subjects from 

six English poets—Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, 

Milton, Dryden, and Pope. The House of Lords was 

before determined. The Peers’ Robing Room will 

contain a series of Scripture subjects “ with reference 

to the idea of Justice on Earth and its developement 

in Law and Justice.” The Royal Ante-Chamber 

will be hung with pannels in carved work, portraits, 

and tapestry;—the portraits, twenty-eight in num- 

ber, relating to the Tudor family,—and the tapestry 

being a copy, as nearly as possible, of the old 
Armada Hangings, in the House of Lords, origin- 

ally made for the great Lord Admiral himself. 
The eighteen compartments in the Royal Gallery 
will be filled with subjects relating to the -military 
history and glory of this country, from ‘ Boadicea in- 
citing her Army’ to ‘The Meeting of Wellington and 
Blucher at Waterloo.” The Queen’s Robing Room, 
containing compartments of various dimensions, has 
been given to the legend of King Arthur and the 
pencil of Mr. Dyce. Arthur has fared indifferently 
in verse—we hope he will not be equally ill-used in 
the sister art. The Guard Room will contain ‘ Young 
Talbot defending his Father in Battle,’ and ‘ Isabella 
Douglas barring the Door with her Arm to protect 
James I. of Scotland’ ;—the Lobby of the Guard Room 
‘St. Edmund the Martyr slain by the Danes’;—and 
the Norman Porch ‘Canute reproving his Courtiers,’ 
and ‘ Queen Elizabeth on-the Sea-side after the De- 
feat of the Armada.’ The Peers’ and Commons’ Re- 
freshment Rooms are reserved for views of places of 
chief importance in the United Kingdom, views of 
remarkable places in India and the Colonial Posses- 
sions of the Crown, and subjects connected with rural 
scenery—the harvest, the chace, &c.; and the Painted 
Chamber, being the hall of conference between the two 
Houses, for thirteen subjects having reference to the 
acquisition of the countries, colonies, and important 
places constituting the British Empire. 

The particular subjects selected will interest even 
a larger circle than our artistic readers. The side 
compartments of St. Stephen’s Hall will contain,— 
‘A Sitting of the Wittena-gemot.—‘ The Feudal 
System. The Homage of the Barons to William the 
Conqueror.’—‘ The Origin of the House of Commons, 
The first Writ brought down to the City of London.’ 
—*‘ The Termination of the Baronial Wars. Stanley 
and Oxford crowning Henry VII. over the dead Body 
of Richard III..—‘ An early Trial by Jury.’—‘ The 
Signing of Magna Charta.’—‘ The Abolition of Vil- 
leinage. A Lord, on his Deathbed, attended by the 
Clergy, manumitting his Villeins.’—‘ The Privileges 
of the Commons asserted by Sir Thomas More against 
Cardinal Wolsey.’ The end compartments will have : 
—‘ The Conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to Chris- 
tianity. The Preaching of St. Augustine..—‘ The 
Reformation. Queen Elizabeth receiving the Bible 
in Cheapside.’ 

The Peers’ Corridor will contain:—‘Charles I. 
erecting his Standard at Nottingham.’ — ‘ Basing 
House defended by the Cavaliers against the Parlia- 
mentary Army.’—* The Expulsion of the Fellows of a 
College at Oxford for refusing to sign the Covenant.’ 
— The Burial of Charles I.’—‘ Speaker Lenthal 
asserting the Privileges of the Commons against 
Charles I., when the attempt was made to seize the 
Five Members.’—*‘ The Setting-out of the Train Bands 
from London to raise the Siege of Gloucester.’ The 
Embarkation of a Puritan Family for New England.’ 
—‘ The Parting of Lord and Lady Russell.’ The 
Commons’ Corridor will have: —*Charles IT. assisted 
in his escape by Jane Lane.’-—‘ The Executioner tying 
Wishart’s book round the neck of Montrose.’-—‘ Monk 
declaring for a Free Parliament.’-—‘* The Landing of 
Charles II.’—‘Alice Lisle concealing the Fugitives 








Argyll.—* The Acquittal of the Seven Bishops.’— 

*The Lords and Commons presenting the Crown to 

William and Mary in the Banquetting House.” 

The subjects for the Peers’ Robing Room are :— 

1. ‘Moses bringing down the Tables of the Law to the 

Israelites; 2.‘ The Fall of Man;’ 3, ‘Man’s Condem- 

nation to Labour;’ 4. ‘The Judgment of Solomon;’ 

5. ‘The Visit of the Queen of Sheba;’ 6.‘ The Build- 

ing of the Temple; 7. ‘The Judgment of Daniel ;° 

8. ‘ Daniel in the Lions’ Den; 9. ‘ The Vision of 
Daniel.’ The subjects for the Royal Gallery are :—1. 

‘ Boadicea inciting her Army;’ 2. ‘Alfred in the Camp 

of the Danes ;’ 3. ‘ Brian Boroimhe overcoming the 

Danes at the Bridge of Clontarff; 4. ‘ Edith finding 

the dead Body of Harold; 5.‘ Richard Ceeur de Lion 

coming in sight of the Holy City;’ 6. ‘ Eleanor saving 
the life of her husband, afterwards Edward I., by suck- 

ing the poison from a wound in his arm; 7. ‘ Bruce 
during a retreat before the English protecting a 
Woman borne on a Litter, and checking the Pursuers.’ 
8. ‘ Philippa interceding for the Lives of the Citizens 
of Calais;’ 9,* Edward the Black Prince entering Lon- 
don by the side of King John of France ;’ 10. * The 
Marriage of Henry V. at Troyes with the Princess 
Katherine of France; 11. ‘Elizabeth at Tilbury; 12. 
* Blake at Tunis; 13. ‘ Marlborough at Blenheim;’ 14. 
* The Death of Wolfe; 15. ‘The Death of Abercrom- 
bie; 16. ‘Lord Cornwallis receiving theSons of Tippoo 
as Hostages;’ 17.* The Death of Nelson;’ 18.‘ Water- 
loo—the Meeting of Wellington and Blucher.’ The 
subjects for the Painted Chamber are :—1. ‘ The 
Marriage of Strongbow and Eva, daughter of Der- 
mot, King of Leinster; 2. ‘Edward I. presenting 
his Infant Son to the Welsh as their Prince; 3. 
*James VI. receiving the News of the Death of 
Queen Elizabeth;—or, Setting out for England as 
James I.;’ 4. ‘ Lord Clive in the Battle of Plessy;* 
5. ‘Penn’s Treaty with the American Indians; 6. 
‘The Colonization of Australia; 7. ‘The Treaty of 
Nankin;’ 8. & 9. ‘ Incidents illustrating the Voyages 
to the North and South Poles; 10. & 11.‘ Incidents 
relating to the Acquisition of Mauritius and Cape of 
Good Hope;’ 12. ‘Sir George Rooke planting the 
Standard of England on Gibraltar; 13. ‘The Sur- 
render of Malta.’ 

Such are the subjects: and on the manner of 
execution the Commissioners observe —“ With re- 
gard to the technical method in which the paint- 
ings proposed should be executed, your Com- 
mittee, although not prepared to offer a general 
recommendation on this subject, were of opinion 
that the pictures in the three corridors leading from 
the Central Hall, and the pictures in the Refresh- 
ment Rooms, should be painted in oil; and that the 
Queen's Robing Room, St. Stephen's Hall, and the 
Royal Gallery should be painted in fresco, The 
representations of the four Patron Saints, from their 
size and situation, might be advantageously executed 
in mosaic (like the four Evangelists in the penden- 
tives of the Cupola of St. Peter's), thus giving an 
opportunity for the introduction into England of an 
art highly valued in other times and countries.” 

The Painted Chamber might have been, to our 
tastes, more appropriately filled. Here, at a con- 
ference of both Houses, Waller made his celebrated 
speech upon delivering the impeachment against 
Mr. Justice Crawley in the matter of ship-money— 
here the High Court of Justice sat for the execution 
of Charles I.—and here Cromwell, it is said, forced 
Ingoldsby to add his signature and seal to the death 
warrant of the King. Some of the subjects selected 
excite a smile. Who can paint Monk, or anybody 
else, declaring for a free Parliament ?—and as for 
Marlborough at Blenheim, one thinks of Evans’s 
epigram, and his quarrelling with his architect, his 
workmen, and his wife. 





EXHIBITION OF ART-UNION PRIZES, 

Tuis collection of pictures selected by the prize- 
holders among the subscribers to the London Art- 
Union contains, of course, many of those on which 
we have already had occasion to deliver our opinion. 
We confine ourselves, then, to a few remarks on the 
general character of the Exhibition, the taste mani- 
fested in the selections, and the advantages likely to 
accrue to Art or its professors from the continuance 
of the system. On glancing round the rooms the 
eye is first struck by the preponderance of landscape 





after the Battle of Sedgemoor,’——‘The Sleep of 





and sea-skip: these supplying the subjects whose 
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small dimensions and moderate prices have attracted 
the sympathies of the numerous class of the ten and 
twenty pound prizeholders. Turning, however, from 
the mass of these, it is agreeable to notice that in the 
selection of this year historic art is somewhat repre- 
sented—by a few of the best pictures of the past season: 
Mr. Herbert's picture of Christ subject to his Parents 
at Nazareth(No. 77) having been selected as one of the 
first prizes—and Mr. Elmore’s Inventionof the Stocking 
Loom (27)—Mr. F. R. Pickersgill’s Christian Church 
during the Persecutions by the Pagan Emperors of 
Rome (110)—Mr. Hook’s Bassanio commenting on the 
Caskets—and Mr. Cope’s Girl at Prayer being all 
here as evidences of an improving taste. In figure 
subjects of the life size we have Mr. Hurlestone’s 
Mountain Picquet (124), Sybilla, a Filatrice of Metain 
the Sorrentine Peninsula (150), and Mr. Hart's Toilet 
Musings (190)—of each of which we have already 
spoken well. Mr. Redgrave’s Deserter’s Home (51) 
takes the lead in the genre school: and is followed 
by Mr. Hannah’s Refreshing the Weary (16), and 
Mr. T. F. Marshall's May-day Morning a Century 
ago (43)— besides small subjects by Farrier and 
Clater, &c. In landscape, there are Mr. J. W. 
Allen’s View of the Vale of Clwyd (38)—Mr. W. 
Witherington’s Mid-day Retreat (81)—Mr. Lee’s 
Old Avenue (9)— the same artist’s picture of The 
Miller's Boat(70)—Mr. Williams's Scene on the Cad, 
Bickley Vale, Devonshire (17)—Mr. Jutsum’s Clear- 
ing Fallen Timber (48)—and young Mr. Wilson's 
Cattle Fording a River (117). In marine subjects, 
the elder Mr. Wilson’s Harlech Castle, North 
Wales(76) — Mr. Holland's Herne Bay (4)—Mr. 
Hering’s On the Gulf of Spezzia (28)—Mr. A. Clint’s 
Fishing Boats off Boulogne (66)—Mr. Montague’s 
Dutch Passage Boat crossing a River (114) — Mr. 
Clint’s Coast of Kent (118)—Mr. H. Pickersgill, jun.’s 
Ferry on the Neva (136)—and Mr. Tennant’s View of 
Purfleet from the River Walls (163)—are among the 
best. Mr. Abraham Cooper’s Slave Dealer (44) 
is one of the few pictures here presenting animal 
forms successfully—and Mr, Josi’s Beagles (80) is 
another. 

In Sculpture there is a good bas-relief by J. Engel, 
The Hours bringing the Horses to the Chariot of 
Apollo(119). It is done in the true spirit of the 
antique—with much feeling—and in very low relief. 

Two subjects have been selected which do not 
appear here—being yet on view in Westminster Hall. 
Mr. James Eckford Lander’s Wisdom—purchased for 
200/.—furnishes another pleasant evidence of healthy 
taste. To the other, Elijah in the Wilderness, by 
Mr. F. Ifold, we cannot apply the same remark. 

Out of more than two hundred and seventy works 
selected by the prize-holders, we have particularized 
those of most mark. Two hundred, then, are works 
of a kind whose existence may be supposed to be 
due to the demand created by the predominating 
amount of smaller prizes advertised. In spite of 
any partial good which the large funds of this society 
may enable them to do to the cause of the artists, 
there needs no other argument than the statement of 
the above fact to prove what must be the result of its 
general operations upon the tone and character of 
English Art. 

The picture of Philippa interceding for the 
Burghers of Calais, commissioned by the society 
from the prize cartoon, just finished, is now exhibited 
with the selected works. The invention and design 
of the cartoon were so fully commented on at the 
time of its production as to require here a notice only 
of the new medium into which it is translated. In 
its garb of colour, then, it loses much, to our thinking, 
of that interest which attached to the cartoon. That 
force and brightness—nay, prettiness of effect—which 
the drawing had, is to a great extent dissipated. In 
the conduct of local colour, there is an absence of 
principle of light and dark which will make the ren- 
dering by the engraver a difficult task. In concen- 
tration, in emphasis, in subordination, the picture 
is wanting :—defects the more especially to be re- 
gretted as it ought to have been expressly contrived 
and regulated for reproduction in black and white. 
As anarrangementof colour itis unsuccessful. Colours 
enough it has—but no tints, All is garish and 
obvious. The reds are monotonous and fictitions— 
the greens alike wanting in truth and perspective 
gradation—the contrasts and oppositions strong and 
trite—while in the colour of the flesh a stained and 











dirty hue which defeats its homogeneity is the con- 
sequence of unsuccessful glazings. The painter 
betrays want of study of the practice of those great 
masters in colour whom, at a first glance, his picture 
would lead the uninformed to believe he had adopted 
as his models. In the modus operandi of the true 
colourist, even, he has singularly failed. Were we 
disposed to carry our criticism further, we might 
point to the entire want of variety even in individual 
features, Certain parts of the several heads are run 


upon as might be one particular note in music. This 
is the mere materialism of the palette. 


SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 


TuE Report of the Special Committee of the 
Council of the Government School of Design ap- 
pointed in November last to inquire into the state 
and management of that institution—and the Report 
of a Second Committee appointed in June last to 
consider the recommendations of the first and report 
thereon to the Board of Trade—are both before us: 
—und we purpose to redeem our pledge of entering 
on the important considerations which they involve. 
Meantime, we may state that the following are some 
of the recommendations to Government in which the 
inquiries of the two committees have resulted. 


That each class shall have at its head a professor, with 
such masters as the Committee of Instruction may think 
requisite——That the professors shall, on the first occasion, 
be appointed by the Board of Trade, and afterwards by the 
Council, on the recommendation of the Committee of In- 
struction, subject to the approval of the Board of Trade ; 
and that each master shall be appointed by the Council, on 
the recommendation of the Committee of Instruction, after 
consultation with the professor to whose class the master is 
to be attached.—That each professor shall be solely respon- 
sible to the Committee of Instruction for the management 
and progress of his respective class; shall suspend students 
if necessary, reporting the same, as soon as conveniently 
may be, to the Committee of Instruction. He shall also 
report at least every two months on the state of his class to 
the Committee of Iustruction ; and shall attend the meetings 
of the said committee when required, to give any informa- 
tion relative to his particular class, or to offer any sug- 
gestions respecting it.—That the masters in each class shall 
be responsible, for their attendance and duties, to the pro- 
fessor of the class, subject to the supervision of the Com- 
mittee of Instruction.—That each professor shall, at least 
once a week, deliver to the students in his class, collectively, 
a lecture, or discourse, explanatory of the subjects of study 
in progress in his class.—That courses of special lectures 
shall be delivered to the whole school, on Anatomy, Botany, 
Perspective, and the History, Principles, and Practice of 
Ornamental Art. The lecturers to be specially remunerated, 
and the lectures, with the periods of their delivery, to be 
determined upon by the Committee of Instruction. The 
students of the Female School to attend such lectures as 
the Committee of Instruction may deem expedient, and to 
occupy distinct seats to be provided for them.—That the 
method of teaching in the Female School shall be, as far as 
possible, assimilated to that of the Head School.—That the 
Committee of Instruction shall take into immediate con- 
sideration the question of establishing elementary schools, 
and the practicability of relieving the Head Schools of a 
large number of young students who have not attained a 
certain degree of knowledge of the principles and practice 
of drawing.—That there shall be one or more annual public 
Exhibitions of works of Art produced in the School, to be 
open in the months of February and July: the prizes to 
students to be arranged by the Committee of Instruction, 
in consultation with the professors.—That each professor 
may prevent any student in his class, whom he believes to 
be i P » from peting for the prizes.—That each 
professor and master be requested to contribute at least one 
specimen of ornamental Art to each exhibition.—That a 
gold medal be offered as an annual prize for some high spe- 
cimen of ornamental Art; to be open for competition to 
all students in the Government Schools of Design through- 
out the country.—That the prizes to the students shall be 
adjudged by the Committee of Instruction, after consulta- 
tion with the professors, and that the gold medal shall be 
adjudged by tle Council.—That the method of instruction 
in the Branch Schools shall be, as far as possible, and as 
speedily as possible, assimilated to that laid down for the 
Head School.—That a course of lectures on the history, prin- 
ciples, and practice of ornamental Art shall be delivered at 
least once a year in each of the Branch Schools, by a com- 
petent person, to be appointed by the Council, subject to 
the approval of the Board of Trade, and to be specially re- 
munerated.—That the masters of the Branch Schools shall, 
in all possible cases, be taken from among the masters, or 
the most advanced students, of the Head School.—That the 
Board of Trade be requested to take into immediate consi- 
deration the imperative necessity of affording more efficient 
accommodation to the Head School of Design, in Somerset 
House, by providing spacious and well-ventilated apart- 
ments for the purposes of instruction; a lecture and exhi- 
bition room, sufficient space for the museum and library of 
reference, and especially a room to be expressly used for the 
purposes of the modellers. 


On these recommendations, as we have said, we shall 
have some remarks to offer in an early number.— 
Meanwhile, we regret to hear a report that Mr. 
Wilson has resigned his situation as Director. 

















———. 
FRESCO PAINTING, 


Prof. Fernbach, of Bavaria, has ; : 
some interesting letters on ees Painting ine 
relations in regard to the durability and permanen 
of the colours, Prof. Fernbach is of opinion that the 
term fresco painting is often most erroneous! a 
indiscriminately applied to the large paintingson wai 
The fresco-technic is of the most ancient origin, W, 
find traces of it in India; although Egypt is its a 
—and to this day preserves the most colossal cmain 
Greece leftus no historical paintings—consequently ng 
frescos: but we find many grounds, stripes, and = le 
ornamentsin oneor more colours, of the monaromarte 
style, laid on al fresco,—though many designated as 
such are done a la tempera. After the conquest and 
destruction of Corinth and the union of Greece with 
the Roman empire, this art gradually spread to Italy. 
but all the works which were then in existence 
were destroyed. | Under the Emperor Constantine, 
it was carried to Byzantium; where some fine speci- 
mens of fresco painting are still extant. Ata sub. 
sequent period it was again transplanted to Italy: 
whence it spread, chiefly by means of the convents of 
Calabria, to France and Germany. The paintings of 
Italy retained much of the ancient Egyptian and the 
Etrurian style and manner; and these paintings were 
executed not in oilnor al fresco, butala tempera. More- 
over, the ancient mural paintings from Cimabue to 
Pietro Perugino are not pure frescos; for after the 
colours had been graven in the dry clay intonaco, they 
were executed a la tempera :—“ a treatment, says Prof, 
Fernbach, “ which I have constantly met with.” It 
was not till the time of Perugino, after the art had 
attained its higher standard and wasemployed in mul- 
tifarious ways, that fresco-painting was recalled into 
life developed and perfected. The colours, when tem- 
pered with water or an aqueous medium, manifestly 
fade,—especially the more delicate ones— except 
some kinds of red, blue, and yellow which are always 
prominent in the old paintings. They likewise wear 
off slightly by time. This paling of the coloursmust 
not be overlooked. Itis usual to designate as frescos 
all paintings a la tempera—and especially those on 
which the contours are graven with a pointed instru- 
ment; with the remark, however, that “they have 
been restored or retouched with water colour.” The 
fresco painters of that great period did not confine 
themselves to one stated mode in the execution of 
their works; but employed a variety of intonaco or 
groundwork, as well as different methods of painting 
on it. This intonaco our author aftirms to be of the 
first importance; and he says that the comparative 
durability and permanence of the colours can be deter- 
mined immediately by the intonaco. Thus, the ancient 
picture of ‘The Triumphof Death,’ by Andreadi Cione 
(Orcagna), at the Campo Santo of Pisa, the picture 
in the upper loggia of the Vatican by Giovanni da 
Udine, &c., are executed on lath-work. It may be 
affirmed as a general truth that the intonaco, or fur- 
damental surface, influences the favourable or detr- 
mental mixture of the colours, their durability, &c.: 
and the ruinous condition of Correggio’s fresco in the 
Dom at Parma, among others, is entirely attributable 
tothe badintonaco, After someinteresting remarks on 
the modes of painting, and observations on the opinions 
of Salt, Belzoni, Champollion and Bruce upon the 
frescos found in the tombs and mausoleums of Egypt, 
the Professor goeson tostate :—“ In adilapidated build- 
ing in the southern part of the Tyrol I have made 
the most important discoveries of frescos and fresco- 
intonaco—over which the water had been running 
down from the rocks above for the last ten years 
But the paintings are so firmly bound to the brick 
wall, the colours so firm and in such admirable pre- 
servation, that I was unable to detach them except 
by means of the chisel and the firm strokes of the 
hammer. The pieces which I thus procured are now 
in my possession. Further, I have discovered large 
surfaces of walls—both in the interior and exterior of 
buildings of the most ancient date—which are so firm, 
that although I succeeded in introducing the pomt 
of a knife, it was impossible to dislodge the 
atom. Yet more important is the fact that under 
certain circumstances the walls painted al fresco have 
a polish like marble. At first, 1 imagined this polish 
to be artificial; but upon minute investigation I found 
that it was the combination of pure mortar and 
fresco colours.” eee 

The King of Bavaria, we may mention, induced by 
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= aportant results of the Professor’s researches, 
» Phat gentleman, at his own expense, on a 
Research into Fresco Painting.” 


fie Ant Gossir—It is with much regret, for 

jrt'ssake, that we record the death of one of its most 
ns—the late Mr. Wells, of Redleaf, Kent. 

Yany a painter now before the public in the enjoy- 
pent of reputation is indebted to this distinguished 
colector.—A writer in the Daily News says—“ His 
jase at Redleaf was a kind of sanctuary for Art and 
for artists. He was seldom alone; and so great 
us his love for Art, that he preferred the company 
of an artist to that of any high born or other edu- 
cated n. He had not an exclusive taste in 
Art; but bought of every school—and always took 
care (90 excellent was his taste) to buy what was best. 
jtwas not his habit to boast of having a Raphael, a 
Titian, & Leonardo, or a Correggio; he knew how 
these masters are, and how seldom they are to 
iehad, and therefore he collected what was good in 
igelf, irrespective of a name, though he was not in- 
gible that a good name went a long way, or alto- 
less cf having a pedigree to a picture.” 

i, Wells is said to have bequeathed to the country 
iis famous picture of ‘ The Glorification,’ by Guido, 
shich he purchased from the late Sir Thomas Law- 
race for 1,200 guineas.—The Standard adds that 
the whole of the ancient pictures collected by Mr. 
Wells, with this exception, are to be sold by auction 
nthe course of the ensuing spring. The modern 

i amongst which are several by Landseer, 
§unfield, Collins, Wilkie, &c., are to remain as heir- 
joms in the family.—Mr, Wells's great treasure of 
te English school was Wilkie’s famous picture 
‘Distraining for Rent;’ and the well-known canvas 
wntaining the three heads of Charles the First by 
Van Dyck, now in the Van Dyck Room at 
Windsor Castle, belonged formerly to his collec- 
fon, He purchased this celebrated work for 1,000 
ines; and was induced, it is stated unwil- 

ingly, to cede it to George the Fourth for the same 

um—We may add that a rumour is current in 
atistic circles that another famous collector and 
tron of English Art, Mr. Vernon, has given the 
etter and larger portion of his pictures to the 

National Gallery. This, if true, as a contemporary 
july remarks, will be a good beyond the mere 
xeesion to the National Art-wealth. It will com- 
pl the Government to make room either for the 

Royal Academy or the National Collection elsewhere 
tun in the present building :—“ for at present there 
sno room to hang any new pictures of pretensions or 
ie; and Mr. Vernon's are, as is well known, both 
lage and important, 

With the squabbles and heart-burnings among the 
wishioners of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, our readers 
tae happily nothing to do; but the desolate condi- 
tim of one of the finest monuments of our national 
achitecture occasioned by the way in which matters 
a managed in that parish must attract painfully 
te attention of all lovers of the Arts—leaving other 
dases and more important considerations out of 
the question.—* The interior of this fine church 
presents an appearance of utter neglect and decay. 
The beautiful cupola, the capitals of* the pillars, 
ad the rich entablature are loaded with the accu- 
nulated dust of years and stained and disfigured 
bythe effects of damp. The windows are darkened 
by dirt; and the whole internal aspect of the sacred 
tiifice is cheerless, gloomy, and indecent—a stand- 
ig memorial of the litigious spirit and bad pas- 
ions which have so long caused the desecration of 
the chef-d’ceuvre of Sir Christopher Wren. It is 
timated that a sum of between 2,000/. and 3,000/. 
vould now be required to complete the restoration 
ad repair of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook.” 

Ata recent meeting of the Town Council of Yar- 
nouth, the state of dilapidation into which the base- 
ment of Nelson's Monument in that town is falling 
va brought forward by the Mayor. The Trinity 

, who use the column as a sea-mark, were re- 
fred to as beneficially interested in its preservation : 


—and it was determined that the necessary steps | 


ould be taken for securing the repairs demanded. 
We have received from Felix Summerly an angry 
letter of remonstrance on the subject of our notice, 
0 last week's paper, of the specimens of Art- 
manufactures produced “ under his superintend- 





ence.” For “superintendence’’ we are, it seems, to 
substitute the word “suggestion”; and instead of 
Felix Summerly doing anything “at the instance of 
the Society of Arts,” “what the Society of Artsis doing 
is at the instance of Felix Summerly.” In other re- 
spects the letter is the old thing—a complaint that we 
have not satisfied the writer's appetite for praise. Of 
such communications we generally take no notice; 
and we would have taken none in the present instance 
were it not that we respect Felix Summerly's inten- 
tions,—and that he seems to think we have not done 
justice to the objects with which these specimens are 
produced. If such be the inference of the article, it 
was not its intention. Felix Summerly deserves 
credit for the attempt to bring Art to the service of our 





to extra performances in all of which she has ap- 
peared :—these including the only revival of his season 
having any classical interest. It is simply our place 
to record the fact :—the subscribers will comment on 
it at their good pleasure. 

To disabuse those who believe all that they read in 
print, it may be as well to point out that neither the 
Covent Garden nor the Haymarket cast of ‘Le Nozze’ 
in 1847 has been so strong as was the combination 
of artists when Mozart’s work was revived at the 
latter theatre ten years since,—and Grisi, Persiani, 
Albertazzi, 'Tamburini, and Lablache appeared to- 
gether (as was then the fashion) without the world 
being called upon to admire the assemblage as unpa- 
ralleled. As the Atheneum remarked at the time, it 


daily life by its application to articles of familiar use : | is not so much the singers as the even and expressive 
—and the examples already offered are unquestion- | manner of performing the music which constitutes the 
ably an improvement upon the vulgar forms which | satisfaction of Mozart's ‘ Figaro’ properly given. For 
they are meant to replace. But however meritorious | instance, before the last scene of the opera, Susanna 


compared against what is bad, they are deficient by 
comparison with what we hope to see him yet effect : 
and there was no harm in pointing out certain prin- 
ciples on which, in our opinion, his design was to be suc- 


cessfully carried out—some of which he had himself’; 


partially violated, and others are so often violated 
under similar professions that their assertion here was 
convenient, and we hope may be useful. Without, 
then, repeating our warning as to the combination of 
Fancy and Probability, or that against the lavish use 


—though, virtually its prima donna—has hardly one 
solo passage, however essential the finest skill be to 
her execution of the concerted pieces: and hence, un- 
less the Cherubino happens, like Mdlle. Alboni, to be 
as good a singer as herself, she has been encouraged to 


| lay hands on his romance ‘ Voi che sapete’ by way of 


of classic forms in the embellishment of the common- | 


places of modern English life—we will refer to one 


his artists are in danger of committing. The pro- 
fessed design is, as we have said, to apply Art to 
the utilities—to bring decoration to the service of our 
domestic utensils—to make what is convenient also 
beautiful. In this scheme, then, the utility comes 
first—the art is subsidiary. If the conveniences 
be lost sight of, the scheme is reversed—and though 
things very beautiful in themselves may be pro- 
duced, it is in a new intention. Now, in the ink-dish 
produced by Felix Summerly,—to say nothing of 
the vulgarity of form of the cup, the latter is as an ink- 
cup next to useless. It will hold scarcely more ink 
than will tip the point of one of Cupid's arrows—and 
the quiver at his back will not carry, we should 
think, speaking from memory, more than one. The 
number of wafers—if wafers be the intended dol- 
phin-freight—which can be lodged by another of the 
groups could be considered a convenience only in 
case it were our duty to count them.—To return to 
the ink-dish :—we cannot think that a small central 
group of sculpture presiding solitarily on the margin 
of that (comparatively) vast basin is according to 
the true principle of manufacture-illustration. It 
has the look rather of being “stuck on” than of form- 
ing part of a general and harmonious design. Each 
of these groups of sculpture is graceful in itself: good 
as Art—bad, we think, as Art-manufiacture in the 
sense here intended, ‘This want of unity in the in- 
tention and mere reproduction of classic forms alike 
bespeak a poverty of invention, that we hope does not 
rightly characterize the best resources with which 
Felix Summerly has to work for the prosecution of 
his laudable design. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


A Grand Extra Night and Last Performance of the Season. 

ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN.—'The 
Nobility, Gentry, and the Public are respectfully informed that on 
TUESDAY, August the 24th, will be performed Mozart's Opera, 
*LE NOZZE DI FIGARO,’ Susanna, Madame Grisi; La Contessa, 
Mdlle. Stetfanoni; Cherubino, Mdlle. Alboni; Marcellina, Mdlle. Bel- 
lini; Don Basilio, Signo Lavia; Ji Conti, Signor Tamburini; Bartolo, 

ignor Rovere; Antonio, Signor Polonini; Figaro, Signor Marini. 
Also Selections from a favourite Opera. Conductor, M. Costa. To 
be followed by a new Divertissement; and to conclude with a grand 
Ballet, in which all the principal artistes will appear, and a numerous 
Corps de Ballet. 

Prices of Admission,—Pit Stalls, 10s. 6d.; First Amphitheatre Stalls, 
First Row, 10s. 6d.; Second and Third Kows, 7s.; Second Amphi- 
theatre Stalls, 5s.; Pit and First Amphitheatre, 5s.; Second Amphi- 
theatre, 3s. 6d. ; Gallery, 2s.; Boxes, (for Four Persons only) Third 
and Fourth Tiers, 1/. 1s.; Second Tier, 1. lls. 6d.; First and Pit 
Tier, 2. 2s. ; Grand Tier, 3/. 3s. 

Tickets, Stalls, and Boxes to be obtained at the Box Office, (in the 
Theatre) and at Messrs. Cramer, Beale & Co.'s, 201, Regent-street. 

The Doors will be opened at Seven, and the Performance commence 
at Half-past Seven. 

N.B. No Privileged Orders will be admitted, and the Free List will 
be suspended. 


Her Masesty’s Tueatre.—After having given a 
month less of Mdlle. Lind to his subscribers than the 
programme promised,—after having produced her, 
when she did come, as sparingly for their pleasure as 
possible,—Mr, Lumley has treated the general public 


securing a morsel of individual display ;—her air, when 
it comes, being too often omitted, owing to its requiring 
either an exceptional voice or a change of passage. 
Thus, again, the aria of parade given to the Count— 
who is the sentimental male singer of the drama—does 


| not occur till his most important share in the opera 
mistake which, in our opinion, Felix Summerly and | 





(including all the concerted music in the first two acts) 
is over. Mdlle. Jenny Lind, Herr Staudigl, Signor 
Coletti and Signor Lablache are brave names to con- 
jure withal; but were they twice as eminent, they can- 
not enchant us into forgetting that the orchestra of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre is now essentially a third-rate 
one—conducted by a maestro who, however clever in 
his own operas, has never shown cleverness in con- 
ducting any operas save hisown, The lady, however, 
is probably the most attractive singer of Mozart's me- 
lodies as yet heard in England : her order of voice and 
taste in expression suiting his music far better than 
modern French or Italian compositions,—which with- 
out accent sound unfinished. Herr Staudigl, too, 
though plagued and astray in his Italian, is more at 
home in Mozart than in Meyerbeer. Signor Lablache 
is never from home, whether he has to enact Bartolo 
or Brabantio, Don Pasquale or Doge Marino Faliero, 
The entire performance was, of course, very success- 
ful,—as including not merely Mdlle. Lind’s last cha- 
racter, but the best music which she has sung in 
England. 


Musica anp Dramatic Gossip.—We learn that 
Miss Cushman has so far recovered as to be enabled 
to accept an engagement for the ensuing season at 
the Princess's Theatre. It is understood that she will 
perform with Mr, Macready; and the resemblance of 
their styles, though independently cultivated, will 
present materials rather for comparison than con- 
trast. 

On Monday next, Sadler's Wells Theatre will 
re-open for the season under the management of 
Mr. Phelps—with Shakspeare’s ‘ Cymbeline.’ 

Letters from Berlin convey unfavourable accounts 
relating to the health of Meyerbeer. Having de- 
rived no benefit from Frauzembrunnen, he had gone 
to Marienbad—and intended to proceed from thence 
to the waters of Gastein in the Austrian States. 

We observe in the French musical journals of late 
an increasing tendency to inquire into the results of 
the systems of vocal instruction sanctioned by govern- 
ment with the intention of popularizing the art. Com- 
plaint is made that the proficiency in the colleges and 
schools of a better class is not so great as might have 
been expected. The Wilhem method is arraigned as 
limited, incomplete, &e. &c.; while almost every week 
some new professor vaunts his patent scheme as in- 
finitely more speedy in its operations, and better calcu- 
lated to bring about the diffusion of musical taste and 
knowledge. By those who have interested themselves 
as much as we have done in the subject these re- 
monstrances and indications are matters not to be 
passed over;—the more, since the Wilhem method 
has become “ the law of the land” in England also. 
But a comment or two, also, suggest themselves, 
which it is fair should be made, Excellent as is the 
French submissiveness to discipline (amusingly evi- 
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denced in their school details), we know of no indi- 
cations among our neighbours which have ever led us 
to fancy that part-singing was an entertainment con- 


genial to them. To remember an opera chorus (such 
as the traveller hears shouted by three or four light- 
hearted gamins or ouvriers every time he sets foot on 
the Boulevard of a provincial town) may be, and is, 
a proof of a lively sympathy with the theatre ; but 
does not establish the existence of a musical taste 
analogous to that which we find among the provin- 
cial oratorio, glee, and catch singers of England, or 
the burschen and professors and merchants and sol- 
diers who combine in the harmony of a German 
liedertafel society. There is readiness—there is in- 
dustry; but both, so far as we know the humour of 
the French, in larger proportions than the sympathy 
which makes labour enjoyed for the sake of the plea- 
sure lying beyond. This, however, is not the entire 
matter,—nor the sole cause, possibly, why vocal in- 
struction “as by law ordained” thrives in France 
less vigorously than its promoters could desire. The 
Wilhem method as there administered takes—shall 
we say ?—somewhat merciless advantage of the will- 
ingness of our neighbours to be disciplined. Its 
provisions and subdivisions include a system of moni- 
torial superintendence ingenious and complete,—but, 
let us also add, somewhat tiresomely superfluous ; 
and which it was necessary to dispense with—pre- 
serving, the while, every precept and progressive step 
unimpaired—in arranging the method for England. 
Further, the members of the French “ Orphéon” 
have been too exclusively confined to their class. 
books; the exercises of which, however well fancied, 
being selected and calculated for a specific end and 
purpose, are naturally—nay, necessarily—restricted, 
and deficient in variety. Here, as we have seen, the 
interest of the pupils has been kept alive by their 
having been encouraged to perform complete works ; 
and their general taste and knowledge cultivated 
proportionally with their technical accomplishments, 
by their being conducted through a wide range of 
music, sacred and secular. For every one’s sake, it 
is advisable to call attention to this solution of a 
matter more to be regretted than wondered at,—pro- 
vided the representations of the professors (each of 
whom has his own better scheme of instruction) be 
but in part true. The very inquiry, however, argues 
progress, 





MISCELLANEA 


Paris Academy of Sciences. —Aug. 9.—Communi- 
cation was made of the instructions given by the 
Academy to M. Rochet d’Heéricourt for his proposed 
travels in Abyssinia from north to south._M. Payen 
reported on some apparatus for a better regulation 
of the supply and combustion of gas for lighting, sub- 
mitted by MM. Pauwels and Mutrel._M. Andral 
read a paper on the nature of the liquid secreted by 
the mucous membrane of the intestines in cases of 
cholera. 

Ore from China.—The vessel Mary Bannatyne, 
just arrived from Canton, has brought, in addition to 
a general cargo of merchandise, 50 tons weight of 
copper ore, the production of the Chinese empire. 
Should this be the white copper of China, it will 
prove a novel and interesting importation. — Daily 
News. 

Cochin-Chinese Boats. —After the engagements 
which took place against the Cochin-Chinese, the 
sailors of the ‘ Victorieuse’ perceived several small 
boats floatingabout. They were picked up; and found 
to be formed of thin sheets of copper, without any 
mixture of wood in their construction. They are to 
be sent home, and placed in the Naval Museum.— 
French paper. 

List of Pensions.—A return obtained on the motion 
of Mr. Duncombe, exhibits the following names of 
persons to whom pensions have been granted since 
the establishment of the separate fund of 1,200/., 
viz.:—Lady Sydney Morgan, a pension of 300/.; 
Prof. Wallace, 300/.; Sarah Mears, 40/.; the Gib- 
bons family, 50/.; Mrs. M‘Arthur, 200/.; Lieut.-Col. 
Gurwood, 2001. (fallen in by death) ; Mrs. Plunkett, 
1001.; Mary Banim, 40/.; Sir J. Newport, Bart., 
1,000/. (fallen in); the Aldridge family, 25/.; Mary 
Lander, 100/.; Dr. Browne, L.L.D., 100/.; Rev. H. 
Barez (Her Majesty’s German tutor), 100/.; Signor 
G. Guazzaroni (Her Majesty’s Italian master), 50/. ; 


Mr. J. B. Sale (Her Majesty’s singing master), 1007. ; 
Mr. Steward (Her Majesty’s writing master), 1002; 
M. Grandineau (Her Majesty’s French master), 
1007.; Mrs. Lucy Anderson (Her Majesty’s music 
mistress), 1002; Madame Sarah Bourdin (Her Ma- 
jesty’s dancing mistress), 100/.; Mr. Williams, 20/. 
(fallen in); Mr. T. Walker, 20/.; Mr. Morgan, 207. ; 
Mr. P. W. Dease, 100/.; the Misses Kennedy, 100/.; 
Mr. George Burgess, 100/.; Mr. T. Webster, 502.; 
Rev. T. Kidd, 100/.; Mr. B. Thorpe, 401; Mr. 
Snow Harris, 300/.; Miss Sophia Wynyard, 2001. ; 
Dame Catherine Jeremie, 200/.; Dr. Anster, L.L.D., 
1502. ; the Rev. Francis Cary, 200/. (fallen in); Mrs. 
Jones, 100/.; Mrs. Clapperton, 50/.; the Baroness 
Lehzen, 400/.; the Misses Kennedy, (an additional 
pension ),200/.; the Poet Laureate W ordsworth, 3001. ; 
W. Curtis, 100/.; Prof. Owen, 200/.; Dame Maria 
Bell, 1007; Miss Drummond, 200/.; Mr. Brown, 
200/. ; Dame Florentia Sale, 5007. ; Sir W. R. Hamil- 
ton, Knt., 200/.; Mr. Tytler,the historian, 200/.; Mrs, 
Jane Hood, 100/.; the four Misses Robertson, 50/. 
each; the two Misses Stoddart, 75/. each; Made- 
moiselle A. E. D’Este, 500/.; Clara Maria Susanna 
Lowe, 50/.; Mademoiselle D'Este (additional pen- 
sion), 5002. (so that this lady now enjoys a pension 
of 1,000/. from the public); Dame Shee, 200/.; the 
poet Alfred Tennyson, 200/.; Prof. Forbes, 200/.; 
Mrs. Loudon, 100/.; the Misses Shee, 200/.; the two 
Misses M‘Caskill, 50/7. each; Catherine Taylor, 50/.; 
Dr.8. Blomfield, D.D., 200/.; B. Barton, 100/.; Mr. 
J. R. M‘Culloch, 200/.; Mary Haydon, 50/.; Messrs. 
Winstanley and Lloyd (for services rendered by their 
ancestors to Charles IT.),25/.each; Mr. Wilderspin, 
106/.; Mrs. Banim, 50/. Mrs. Turnbill,50/.; and Mrs, 
Gurwood, 501—To these have to be added the 
pensions more recently granted, as reported in our 
columns. 

Supposed Discovery in Westminster Abbey.—In 
making the alteration now in progress in Westminster 
Abbey church, the supposed tomb of St. Edward has 
been discovered ;—at least such is the opinion of some 
of the abbey dignitaries, This tomb is situated ex- 
actly in the centre of the cross, It is rectangular— 
eight feet long, east and west—five feet wide, north 
and south—and two feet three inchesdeep. Thebottom 
is formed of concrete, the sides and ends of rubbed 
stone; and it was originally covered with a slab six 
inches thick,—but the covering disappeared ages ago, 
and the tomb has remained filled with rubbish. Let 
no one, however, imagine that this is the original 
tomb of the Confessor. It is stated by the oldest 
authorities, quoted by Widmore, that St. Edward was 
buried beneath the high altar,_that his remains were 
afterwards removed toa higher place, and then again 
to another still higher; while no doubt can possibly 
exist that his dust still reposes in the shrine prepared 
for it by King Henry III.—Correspondent of the 
Builder. 

Walker's Effluvia Trap.—An apparatus, or, as it 
is called, a trap, has been registered by Mr. J. Walker, 
of 48, Shoe Lane, for preventing the effluvia of drains 
from rising and infecting the air. The inventor ob- 
tained the silver medal for his invention from the 
Society of Arts, and a model of it can be examined 
at his residence. It is intended to be placed over 
gratings: and its advantages are that its action cannot 
be affected by stones or rubbish passing through the 
grating ; that it can scarcely be out of repair; that 
it cannot be stopped by ice; and that it will pre- 
vent the effluvia from the drain as well as from the 
sewer. There are a chamber or receptacle for water 
and chains or links, &c., by which the person to whose 
management it is intrusted can empty it of its con- 
tents and restore it to its proper position for acting 
as required. Now that the health of towns has 
become so interesting a subject for inquiry, it will be 
of consequence to investigate the claims of this in- 
vention and similar ones to public adoption. It is 
simple in its construction, and appears very efficacious. 
— Times. 

Fossil Remains.—The Constitutionnel contains the 
following letter, dated Dijon, 11th inst., announcing 
an interesting discovery :—“ In the course of raising 
gravel from the bed of the Saone, the engineer em- 
ployed discovered a fossil phenomenon of which the 
gigantic proportions correspond with the antediluvian 
animals remarked by Cuvier. These fossils consist 
of the tooth and tusk of an elephant. The latter, 
which is only a fragment, is 42 feet long and 3 feet 
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10 inches in diameter. The munici council « 
Dijon has claimed those objects fori cabinet > 
natural history :—but it is still probable that the 
may be forwarded to the Museum of Nat: Histor, 
in Paris. rs . 
American Literature. —The number of yyy; 
libraries at present existing in the United Statesis 33; 
—and they contain 2,351,260 volumes, The Sis.. 
of the Union which possess most public libraries 
New York—which has 33, with 174,000 vhs’ 
Pennsyslvania 32, with 176,000 volumes; Mans. 
chusetts 30, with 203,000 volumes; Ohio 23, yi, 
68,000 volumes; Maryland 11, with 54,000 Volumes: 
and Columbia 9, with 75,600 volumes, ‘ 


The Menai Bridge.—The enormous bridge whic 
is in course of erection across the Menai Strait } 
been thus described by a correspondent of the Ma 
chester Examiner :—“ If we suppose ourselves gia. 
tioned in a boat in the middle of the Menaj Sta: 
a few hundred yards distant from the new bridge on 
the south side, and suppose it finished, we shall se 
a wonder of the world of this kind: first, there is 
the middle pier rising out of the water founded on 
the Britannia rock, after which the bridge is named 
This rock can be seen at low water. The breadih 
of this pier is 62 feet by 53 feet and a quarter of ay 
inch. The blocks of stone are seven and eight fect 
long, by three and four feet in breadth and deepnes 
and they rise, stone upon stone, until the pier is 23 
feet high. At the distance of 460 feet on each side of 
this centre pier there rise, near the water’s edge, two 
other piers of the same gigantic breadth and height ; 
while on each side of these two piers, at the distance 
of 250 feet there rise two walls. Continuing out. 
wards, the wall on our right hand, on the Carnarvon 
shore, does not extend its ponderous bulk far back; 
for the land is high and bold, and the railway comes 
along its elevated brow and at once lays hold of the 
bridge. But on our left hand, which is the Anglesea 
shore, the wall is the forehead and end of a mighty 
embankment, on which the railway is raised to the 
level of the bridge. There, then, are the four spaces 
before us, across which, in the iron tubes, the railway 
is laid; namely, two spaces on each side of the centre 
pier of 460 feet each—(let the reader measure 460 
feet on a street or on a road, and he will wonder at 
the vastness of this structure) ; and two more spaces 
of 250 feet respectively, at each end, The tubes are 
eight in number; each of them 30 feet on the exterior 
side, and 27 feet high in the interior. Each is 14 
feet wide, and they are laid in couples parallel to 
each other. In the whole, with the breadth of the 
piers and the landward buildings, the length of the 
bridge is one-third of a mile. In height the three 
piers are, as already said, 230 feet. Measuring from 
low-water mark to the bottom of the tubes, the 
height is 130 feet, the tubes being 30 feet on the 
side, and the pier 70 feet above their upper surface. 
As ornaments to the two walls which rise upon each 
shore, are four lions, two at each end of the bridge. 
The lions contain about 8,000 cubic feet of stone. 
They lie couched ; and yet, the height of each is 12 
feet; the greatest breadth across the body is 9 feet ; 
the length 25 feet; the breadth of each paw two 
feet four inches. The tubes are made of plates of 
iron of various thicknesses, rivetted together. The 
iron increases in thickness as we proceed towards 
the centre.. The roofs of the tubes are formed of 
cells, and also the floors. These cells are formed of 
iron plates set on edge, the cells of the roof being 









within a fraction of one foot nine inches square, 
those of the floor being one foot nine inches wide, and 


two feet three inches deep. The rails on which the 
trains run are laid on these cells of the floor. The 
flat bottom, the two upright sides, and the flat roof 
of each tube are formed of plates the thinnest of 
which is a quarter of an inch, and the thickest three 
quarters of an inch. The weight of each of the four 
long tubes will be about 1,300 tons; the weight of 
each of the four short ones about 600 tons. In the 
whole there will be at least 7,600 tons of iron used. 
The masonry will cost 200,000/. They expect to 
finish the masonry by August, 1848. It will contain 
one million and a half of cubic feet of stone.” 





To CoRRESPONDENTS—Juyenis—A. C. M.—T. P.—W.- 
received. 

W. H.—Our correspondent is very much—and very 
worthily—in earnest :—but he has been anticipated. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA METROPOLITANA,; 
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Bniversal Dictionary of Knolvledge: — 

for the C 

ON AN ORIGINAL PLAN PROJECTED BY THE LATE S. T. COLERIDGE; a 

Comprising the two-fold advantage of a Philosophical and an Alphabetical Arrangement. ya 

(1ASSES wi 

Messrs. GRIFFIN & Co. beg to announce, that having purchased the Copyrieut and Stock of the ENCYCLOPA:DIA METROPOLITANA, # = 
Reprinted several of the Volumes, they are now enabled to offer CompLETE Srts, Bound in the best London Style, in Thirty Volumes Quarto, at the following a Y 
Repvucep Price:— ‘ MY: 
Half-bound Russia Extra, 25 Guineas ; Embossed Cloth Lettered, 20 Guineas. ana 

The original mode of publication was in Fifty-nine Parts, at ONE Gur1vEA each, exclusive of the cost of binding in Thirty Volumes Quarto ware 

nah 


This National Work was projected and methodised by the late S. T. Coleridge, whose plan has been most ably completed. The work consists enting) Fi airich 
Original Contributions by men of the highest eminence in Literature and Science ; among whom may be named Ary, ARNOLD, Baspage, Bartow, Buaxes. 
LEY, BLOMFIELD, Browne, S. T. CoLErtpcr, De Morean, Hae, R. D. Hamppen, Herscne., T. H. Horne, Kater, LARDNER, Maurice, Moszuey, J. H. Pita 
Newman, P. Nicuotson, Peacock, J. Puriiips, RéNovarpD, C. Ricuarpson, P. M. Roget, H. J. Rose, Roscor, RussEtt, N. W. Senior, SMEDLEY, Stop. 

DART, JoHN F. Soutn, TALFoURD, VIGNOLLES, WHATELY, WHEWELL, and WILLIAMS. The fol 

The composition of this great work occupied a quarter of a century, and neither labour nor expense was spared during its progress. The cost of 








was 26,000/. That of designing and engraving the plates was 7,000/. That of stereotyping was 11,0004. These expenses are independent of payments for FE 
paper, printing, binding, and publishing. ‘The work contains twenty-three thousand quarto pages of letter-press, and above six hundred quarto pages of beautify) I) JAPARA 
figures engraved by Lowry. The publication was completed in 1845. 7 

The Merropouitana is the only ENCYCLOPEDIA that combines the two-fold advantage of an ALPHABETICAL arrangement to facilitate reference, and Cs 


y¥ 


al 


PHILOSOPHICAL arrangement, fitting the work for a course of study. This peculiarity renders it alike useful to the scholar and the man of business, The 
GENERAL INDEX supplies 100,000 references to the most important matters contained in this vast collection of human knowledge. 
These particulars are given to enable the public to judge of the great excellence and extreme cheapness of the work now offered for sale, COMPLETE, 
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A CATALOGUE of PARTS and VOLUMES at REDUCED PRICES may be had Gratis. 
Susscrisers to this Work are respectfully requested to complete their Sets immediately. The present Proprietors offer the inducement of vERY tow 
PRICES, BUT ONLY FOR A SHORT PERIOD, for having resolved to Re-Issus the Encyclopedia in a methodical form, in accordance with the philosophical arrange. 
ment of the Work, they intend to abandon the publication of disjointed fragmentary Parts. 
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METHODICAL RE-ISSUE OF THE ENCYCLOPZEDIA METROPOLITANA, we Mase 





; and 

IN SEPARATE ENCYCLOPZDIAS, me 

On a Plan in accordance with the Philosophical Arrangement of the Work, as projected by the late S, T. Coleridge. — 

EACH PUBLISHED VOLUME TO BE COMPLETE IN ITSELF, = 

te sth of 

On the 1st of September will be published, in One Volume of 700 pages 4to., being the First Volume of a Re-Issur of the Encyclopedia Metropolitana, b= 
Price 21s., bound in Embossed Cloth Lettered, ih 

THE ENCYCLOPAZDIA OF MENTAL PHILOSOPHY; ‘hid 

YATURA 


Containing the Screnck or Metuop, by S. T. Coleridge ; UntversaAL Grammar, by Sir John Stoddart, L.L.D.; Logic anp Rueroric, by the Right Rer. 
Dr. Whately, Archbishop of Dublin; Moran anp MerapuysicaL Putiosopuy, by Professor F, D, Maurice ; Law, by R. Jebb, Esq., A. Polson, Esq, and PACT 
Professor Graves ; and THroLocy, by Professor Corrie and the Rev. Dr. Rose. 





PROSPECTUS.—Tue Encyctopapia of Menta Purosopny is the first Volume of a Metnopicat Re-Issvz of the Encyclopedia Metropolitana, on 
a plan in accordance with the Editorial arrangement of that work. The original mode of publication was in Parts, consisting of disjointed fragments of Articles 9] Dwi 
belonging to different Scientific Divisions. The most methodical of Encyclopedias was published in a manner the most immethodical. It is now attempted to HM (ice crs 
remedy that defect. The Volumes of the Re-Issue, of which the present is a specimen, will each contain a series of Treatises on kindred subjects, all complete, here 
and provided with the Engravings, Tables, Indexes, &c., necessary for their illustration. Every volume will consequently be an independent work, comprehend- 
ing the details of one particular branch of science ; but the Series will be so arranged, that the purchaser of the whole will have it in his power to rebind it asa 





set of the Encyclopedia Metropolitana, . - 
The present proprietors of the work, while remodelling the form of publication, propose also to effect a considerable reduction in its price. The Re-Issue in wae, I 
a Encyclopedias will therefore present, over the former fragmentary mode of publication, the important advantages of convenience, completeness, and milf 
cheapness, i 
wsry, a 
EXAMPLES :—The Encyclopedia of Mental Philosophy contains all the Pure Sciences except Mathematics. The articles were published originally in fragments scattered through wtoale 
26 Guinea Parts of the Encyclopaedia Metropolitana. In this Re-Issue, they are offered, complete in One Volume, for One Guinea. The articles on Mathematics were dispersed througi ra 
33 Guinea Parts of the Encyclopedia. They will be Re-Issued, complete in One Volume, price a Guinea and a Half, bound. ’ The La 
The following separate ENcycLop£p1as are in preparation, and will be published in Montuty VoLumes ; each being a Complete Work ; and the series pa 
collectively forming the ScrentrF1c Division of the Encyclopedia Metropolitana :— a 
On the 1st October, in One Large Volume, 4to. pp. 1090, with 17 Engravings, price 31s. 6d. | The Encyclopeedia of Astronomy. + a 
wapatmemenied The Encyclopedia of Experimental Philosophy. am 
The ye of Pure Mathematics— The Encyclopedia of Natural History. > 
By Professors G. B. Airy (Astronomer Royal), P. Barlow, F.R.S. (Woolwich), A. De vey 
Morgan, F.R.S. (University College), Rev. TG. Hall, M.A. (King’s College), Rev. | 72 Bmcyclopeedia of the Medical Sciences.  — 
H. P. Hamilton, F.R.S., Dr. Lardner, F.R.S., Professor A. Levy, F.G.S. (Liége), Pro- | The Encyclopeedia of the Fine Arts. College, 
fessor Moseley, F.R.S. (King’s College), and Rev. Dr. Peacock (Dean of Ely). The Encyclopeedia of the Useful Arts. 
The Encyclopedia of Mechanical Philosophy. The Encyclopedia of Arts, Manufactures, and Machinery. Unive 
_—_ 
UX 
Published by JOHN JOSEPH GRIFFIN & COMPANY, Chemical Museum, 53, Baker-street, Portman-square, London ; ented 
and RICHARD GRIFFIN & COMPANY, Glasgow. tk 
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